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HISTORY OF ARTIFICIAL MUSIC. 


BY MADAM V. WILHELMINE M’CORD. 


In venturing to treat of the origin of Artificial Music, the writer 


finds herself in an unknown desert, bounded alone by the fancy’s 
realm. 


That Artificial Music is of very ancient origin we are perfectly | 


sure; and another evident fact is, that it had its rise like Architec- 
ture in religious affection. 
Soterichus, an ancient Greek proficient in Music, named it the 


“divine art,” and speaks thus of the invention, and progress thereof: 


“Music was the invention of the god Apollo. The flute was not 
invented by Marysus, Olympus, nor Hyagnis; but Apollo invented 
both that and the lyre, and all manner of vocal and instrumental 
music. His statue placed in the temble of Delos, holds in his right 
hand a bow, and on his left, the Graces stand, one bearing a lyre, 
another a flute, and another a shepherd’s pipe, and this statue is 
said to be as ancient as the time of Hercules. | 

The youth also that carries the tempic laurel into Delphos is 
attended by one playing on a flute. - ERE : 

Venerable therefore is musi¢e as being the invention of the gods; 
but the artists of these times disdaining its ancient majesty, have 
introduced an effeminate melody without energy.” 

Py The Lydian mode as first instituted, was very plaintive, and 
suited only for lamentations; wherefore Plato in his Republic, utterly 
ejects it. Aristoxanus in his first book of Harmonics, relates that 
Olympus sang an elegy, in that style, at the death of Python. Pin- 
dar Asserts, that it was used at the nuptials of Niobe; Aristoxanus 
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says, that it was invented by Sapho ; and the tragedians learned it of 
her, and conjoined it with the Dorian. 


as The soft Lydian melody, which is nearly akin to the tenn Was 

introduced into Athens by Pythceleides, the celebrated flute- -player, 

and instituted by Lysis. 

| Plato rejected the gentle Lydian music, for the Dorian, ‘for war. 

_| like purposes and supplications to the god; tragical lamentations 

| were composed in this style, but the best examples were songs made 

in honor of Mars and Minerva, and those sung as the soletin offer- 
ings of Spondalia. 

As to the instruments of the ancients, they were generally simple, 
|| and narrow of compass; the lyre used by Olympus and Terpander, 
| had but three chords. 

ay The chromatic was used by the performers on the lyre ; and is cer. 
Ae. tainly more ancient than the enharmonic. 


| Telephanes was such an enemy to-the srynx or reed-pipe, that 
_ | | he refused to attend the Pythian games, where the instrument was 
Bi | played for the encouragement of the Athleta. 


It is evident,thowever, that the ancients with their crude and 
| simple methods of disposing harmonic numbers, conceived a higher 
idea of artificial music than the moderns with all their improved and 
complicated systems. | | 
i | Plato labors to convince the mind of the divinity of music, when 
Aig: | he says, ‘it is of divine, angelic and noble nature, being four- fold as 
| to its efficacy; it has two modes, the one arithmetical, the other har- 
~ “l \monie#l.” As for its numbers, its dimensions, and excesses of inter- 
= | vals, they are best discovered by number and equality of measure, 
a . | the whole system being contained in two tetra chords.” 
: ee The ancient Greeks were very careful to have their children n- 
ie | structed in music; as they deemed it of ‘great use in forming their 
ie | minds, and exciting in them a love of decency, sobriety, and virtue; 
it | they also found it a powerful incentive to valor, and accordingly 
7 | | made use of pipes or flutes, when they advanced to battle. 


Music became one of the most important branches of study 
ee || among the ancient Greeks, and was not only celebrated in poety 
| dignified by science; but conjured into characters, for the interpre 


1 Apis | tation of its spirit in the minds of a_people w ho receiv ed all the! 
e441 ideas from the Drama. 


Pherecrates, the comedian, introdticed music upon the stage, i 
| the habit of a woman, with her face torn and bruised, and also Jus 
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tice; the latter demanding the reason of her appearing in that condi- 


tion, is thus answered : 


“Jt is my part to speak, and yours to hear ; therefore attend to 


my complaint. I have suffered much and long, been oppressed by 
Menalepides, who dragged me from the fountains of Parnassus, and 
tormented me with twelve strings ; to complete my miseries, Cineci- 
an, an Athenian, and pretender of poetry, composed such horrid 
strophes and mangled verses, that I, tortured with the pains of the 
Dytharambics, was so distorted, that you would have vowed my left 
side, my right. Nor did my misfortunes end here, for Phrynis in 
whose brains is a whirlwind, racked me with small wires, from 
which he produced twelve tiresome harmonies” But I blame not him 
so much as Pyrrias, the Milesian, who has furrowed my cheeks, and 


ploughed my face, and bound me with twelve strings, and left me 


helpless.” 


Much of the writing of Plutarch refers to the history and culture 
of Music, which proves that the more modern and refined nations, — 


have imitated the ancients in their passion for the divine art. 


As an illustration of the high estimate placed upon the culture of 
Music, we shall mention the most prominent authors which classic 
history has preserved to us; and who made this art the subject of 
very labored and voluminous works. 

The almost total desert in Greek history from the time of Homer 
lo the birth of Sappho, and from this period to Anacreon, and the 
appearance of Pindar, renders it almost impossible to lead the reader 
larther into the progress of this art, than from one light to another, 
‘etting up the names of those few only who have come down to us 
through their own “ sweet songs.” : 

The first reliable 1wention, however, of any proficient in the har- 
monic art, beyond poetical allysions, is, Thaletas the Cretan, 
‘ho lived about three hundred years after the Trojan war. He was 
0 listinguished in philosophy that Lycurgus gladly accepted his 
advice, in his new form of government. From Plato and Plutarch 
ie learn that his style of singing was that of an exhortation, and 
'ighly captivating. 

“i is, mentions the name of Eumelus, who lived between seven 

Mi Po ae years before Christ, and makes some handsome 

Cais ns i his work on history, and music. Te was a native of 

eines and wrote a history of his own country, in a style of legend 
aad, which he set to music. 


Archilochus who lived one century later, is mentioned by Plu- 
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tarch, as being a Lydian of famous musical talent and profic 


. . . . lenc) 
: This person is said to have invented iambics. 


Of T'yrteas the Athenian General, all antiquity speaks in the 

“a loudest praise, and the memorable victory gained by the Lacedemo- 
nians over the Mermians about 685 B. C., was attributed to the ani. 

mating sound of a new flute, invented and played by Tyrteas. 


| Of the ancient musical theorists, the names of Pythagoras, Larus. 
Aristonimus, Dydimus, Ptolemy, Geraronas, Plutarch and Euclid. 
3 2 may be mentioned as proficient in the Greek school. 


{ 


i This last great Geometrician, and proficient in the harmonic art, 
F flourished about 277 B.C. He distinguished himself by writing on 
the sciences of Music and Mathematics. His fifteen books of pro- 
ae blems and theorems, regulate the fundamental principles taught by 
‘pat Thales, Pythagoras, and Endonas. Euclid established a school at 
ht . Alexandria for instruction in Music and Mathematics, so famous that 


a from his age to the Saracen conquest, no Mathematician was found 
4 who had not studied these. 


Mm I have carefully mentioned many of the Greek names which are 
| associated with the rise of artificial music, and after these comes the 
more modern Latin authors of whom the accomplished critic and 
scholar, Quintillian stands pre-eminent. This author flourished in the 
| i, last century before Christ, and his most celebrated work is a treatise 
ai i on music, in three books called “De Musica.” Of time he gives the 
ob h curious definition that it is of two kinds; one simple and indivisible, 
LF resembling a point in Geémetry; the other composite, that is double 


ie triple and quadruple. He aptly applies music to the regulating 0! 
* eo external behavior; as philosophy is employed to improve the mind. 
es Among the variety of observations upon the general utility 
{ ; of music, we find him asserting that it polishes the manners, while 
ip: its rythmus renders the personal motions more agreeable. 

His sportive imagination has joined some pleasing theories 
| music, to philosophy ; and I am only sorry that the space for ar 
ae article will not allow of their mention. Amid all the exuberance 
rs, his fancy, Quintillian has left the harmonic art, greatly indebted 
ia. his industry, for laying down many excellent rules both for theory 


and practice. | 


There are several other respectable Latin names made fiumous b} 
their writings on music; but these have not sufficient merit to claim 
our attention in this article; and I shall proceed to the next nt 
celebrated writer, Censorinas, which accomplished Grammarian al 
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Musician, lived about the latter end of the third century of the Chris- 
tian | 

This author descants chiefly upon the philosophy of music, and 
endeavors, to prove that melody is essential to life and action. His 
production throws great light upon learning in general, and especially 
the harmonic science; relating things unknown even to musicians 
themselves. 

Human minds, says he, acknowledge their nature by music, and 
he notices beautifully the doctrines of Pythagoras relating to the 
mundane construction as according with musical ratios, and the 
mellifluous melody that must result from the proportions of the plan- 
ets, in their motions, and various distances from each other, were 
the narrow passages of our ears capable of admitting the supreme 
melody. Pythagoras compared many things in music to the stars ; 
and demonstrated that the whole Universe is constituted in harmony. 
Agreeable to this he reminds.us of the words of Dorglus who says, 
«This world is the instrument of God,” and of authors who declare, 
that there are seven wandering planets, which have regular mo- 
tions that may fitly resemble the dance. 
— The next great name which stands eminent in the study and per- 
fection of musical science, is that of the scholar and philosopher, 
Porphyry. After studying at Athens under Longinus, the sophist, 
he perfected himself in Platonic doctrine under Amelius, and Plutias 
the friend of the Emperor Gallienus. Porphyry excelled all his co- 
temporaries, in history, mathematics, music and philosophy, and his 
best work is a criticism upon the “ Harmonies of Ptolemy.” re 


The sublime poet Lueretius employs Music as a mysticism and 
inspiration; but there is a striking proof of the swift retrogradation 
of the science between his time and that of Quintillian. 

There can be no question but that the original constitution of 
harmonic science was invented by Terpander, the Spartan, and this 
Was Improved by Tarcadis of Argos. As to the measures of time, 
they were invented and improved by so many proficients, and even 
Aneteurs, that it is useless to attempt to localize them in any partic- 
age, | 

The “Harmonies of Ptolemy” is one of the most singular books 
of antiquity; and it requires a thorough acquintance with the whole 
Structure of Pythagorean philosophy for the critic or scholar to com- 
Prehend or derive any pleasure from its reading. 

I cannot help departing from my subject, just here, where an 
*pportunity favors my ruling passion for comparative history. and 
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calling the attention of my readers to that fact which T hay 


© ever 


labored to prove, not only by the actions of the ancients, but by their 


passions, sentiments, tastes and pursuits; that the Greeks derived 


their philosophy through the poetical imitations of the early He. 
brews, in Canaan. 


Inferior morality joined to inferior intellect, results in a passionate 
attachment for poetry! hence the illustration, throughout the entire 
maze of historical comparison, that it was out of the poetry of the 
Hebrews, the Greek philosophy took its rise. The whole structure 
of Pythagorean philosophy was erected from that sublime stanza of 
Hebrew poetry relating to the young time in nature’s history when, 
“The stars sang together.” At what time this implantation of Jewish 
sentiments took place in Pagan minds, is not known; but we have 
proven in our own book, that it occurred in India, and in no part of 
its sentimental history is-there a stronger proof of this position than 


in the history of this abstract science of music, among the Greeks. 


Of all that Greek tee has given to us regarding the invention 
that of and identify’ ing tradition. Our own 
ion is that Music had its rise with its ‘twin sister Poetry in the 
plains of Shinar of Chaldee, and was set to numbers by those early 


poets who subsequently hung their harps upon the willows, and 
mourned for Salem. 


Of martial music, much doubt remains in the critical mind as to — 
who first invented it. It was a common custom of the ancient He- 
brews, to use trumpets and other instruments in their armies, long 
before the building of the city of Jerusalem, at which place Jewish 
art began to take its rise. : | 

The trumpet seenis to have been the favorite instrument of the 
Jews on their triumphal or festive occasions. In the time of Moses 
none but priests were allowed the use of the trumpet, either in peace 
or war. | 2 

Indeed the Jewish writers have gvone so far as to attribute the 
success of their arms to the influence of music; ‘a curious instance ot 
this may be found in the first book of Chronicles; ‘ ‘And behold (od 
himself is with us; for our captain and his priests, with sounding 


trumpets do cry alaem against you; battle was. before and behind, and 


they cried unto the Lord and the priests sounded their fr umpets. 
That the ancient Jews studied and per fected the art of music, We 
are prepared to assert positively , and their conception of the influ- 
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ences of melodious sounds, bears no mean resemblance to that of Py- 
thagoras and his followers. 


As early as [300 B. C., we find the fact mentioned that Moses 
sang a song of triumph to the Lord—“And Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and with dances,’—“ And the 
women answered one another as they played,” &ce. 

In this remote chronicle it is definitely shown that a regular sys- 
tem of Oratorio, or musical dialogue, in an orderly dramatic arrange- 
ment, was common among the Jews. a 

In the sources of tradition the name of Jubal is mentioned as 
being the father, or founder of all such as use the harp and organ ; 
but in the more progressive stages of Jewish refinement, the art was 
employed both as a healing agent and an agent.of prophecy. The 
words prophet, and poet, are synonymous in the Hebrew language. 


In the book of Chronicles, mention is made of instruction in the 
art; “God gave to Haman thirteen sons, and three daughters; and all 
these were under the hands of their father for song, in the house of 
the Lord—with cymbals, psalteries and harps.” From this passage it 
appears, that the instruction in the art was not confined to men alone. 

These daughters of Haman are Deborah, Judith, and the 
mother of Samuel; all regarded as poetesses, (prophetesses,) who 
were singers and musicians; Jepthah’s daughter also played upon the 
tymbrel. 

The perfection of the harmonic art among the Jews, however 
may be dated from the same epoch which marks that of poetic wri- 
ling under the auspices of our great master of Lyric poetry, King 
David. It was this divine proficient, who not only applied melody to 
. the cure of all mortal ills, and disorders, but eventually incorporated 
tin the grave forms of physical science; as is clearly shown in his 
celebrated application of music, to the malady which afflicted Saul. 


- Forthis fact we ‘are indebted to the authority of the pious Sam- 
Wel, who says, “and it came to pass when the evil spirit from God 
“as upon Saul, that David took a harp and played with his hand ; so 
i = refreshed and was well; and the evil spirit departed from 
him,’ 

7 That it was used as a source of inysticism for prophecy, or as an 
“spirational, there is also proof. It will be remembered that the 


stil Druids were diviners and propheciers under the influence of 


‘ “4 
Were also the fire-worshippers of India and ancient ( raul, — 
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; The instruments of the Jews were various; and different in their’ 
i: construction, like those of the Greeks. The Psalms speak of the 
lute, the harp, the cymbal, the psaltery, the organ, the flute, the citha. 
; ron, the cornet, the sac-but, the dulcimer, the sistran, the bell and trumpet. 
i (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE’S SORROWS AND JOYS. 


When friend, as morning breeze, is gone, 
And cherished hopes the spirit mourn, - 
And heart is left to grief alone, 

Oh! then how hard it is to smile. 


When thus is snatched our dearest prize. 

And sorrows grieve, and broken ties 

Bow down the heart with weeping eyes. 
Ah! then how hard it is to smile. 


Ree When sand by sand, the moments fly, 

The tyrant’s dart is gliding by, 

ae And Death’s cold hand has closed the eye, 
ie | Ah! then how sweet it 1s to weep. | 


When chilling blasts have left us weak, 
And eyes tear-dimmed, and thin blanched cheek, 
eS Have crushed our spirits, made us meek, 

Ah! then how pleasant ‘tis to die. 


When faith is clear, and hope is strong, 
And light, and life, and joys belong 

ae Unto the white-robed throng where song 
Forever reigns, ‘tis joy to die. 
| NISA BELL. 
Louisville, Ky., August 15, 1860. 
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We know there is over Death’s river 
A home where we never can ‘die—- : | , 

Where the beautiful hours of spring-time, | 
Can never, no, never, go by ; 

We know we will meet with the loved ones a 
Who left us in sorrow and pain— 

We know we will meet them, and never, 
Ah! never be parted again. 


Not very far off is that river— 
A few years of travel, at best, S 
And heart-sore, and weeping, and weary, wot 
We will enter the haven of rest. ue, 
Then the saints will be glad at our coming, 
And the angels will welcome us home, 
While anthems of rapture and glory i. 
Will be swelling thro’ Heaven’s high dome. 


We know there are pearls:in that city, 
We know there is ruby and gold, a 
We know that its splendors and beauties 
Can never by mortal be told ; 
We love to reflect on its glories, 
Its gates and its palaces fair, 
But we love, best of all, to remember, rid pe 
That Christ our Redeemer, is there. 


MATILDA. 
Grape Hill, Va. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG WIVES. 


Number Four. 


My Dear Lapirs:—The mission of the true woman is not, to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. It is to be feared that many girls 
grow up with ideas directly the reverse of this, and enter the mar. 
ried state with no other thought than to secure their own selfish 
gratification. The prevalent mode of educating our daughters, and 
the manner in which they are treated by the other sex after they 
become grown up young ladies, tend directly to foster in them the 
notion that the world was made for their special accommodation— 
that they have nothing to do but passively receive the attentions of 
those who make their pleasure the study of their lives. This is, per. 
haps, one of the greatest obstacles to happiness in married life. A 
woman who is so thoroughly selfish that she cannot sacrifice her own 
ease and comfort to ministér to the gratification of others, and take 
pleasure in doing so, ought never to marry. I would not have gen- 
tlemen less gallant or less attentive, and were I writing for their 
benefit, I would remind them the wishes of a wife should be just 
as sacred in their estimation as those of a sweet-heart, and even more 
tenderness and consideration are due to her, than were shown to the 
lady-love before marriage. But I would have ladies beware of an 
exacting-disposition. have them careful not to expect more 
ér, and frequently it would be unreason- 
able and unwise for them to expect as much. Most women, when 
they marry have i in their own minds a standard of perfection for hus- 
bands, and they fully believe theirs will come up to that standard, 
and if they happen to fall below it in any particular, they regard 
themselves as the most unfortunate of women, and think they have 
a right “to complain and make themselves wretched. The fact is, 
men vary in character and disposition like the leaves of the forest, 
and what would be reasonable to expect from one, in the way ot 
attention, and-demonstration of regard, it would be quite unreasona- 
ble to expect from another. You should study individual ‘peculiarities 
and make due allowances for them. You must remember too, that 
your husband has his standard of excellence for wives, and if you are 
as much absorbed in your efforts to reach that standard as you should 
be, you will not have much time left to criticise him. Your thoughts 
should recur ten times to the question, ° -Am I doing all in my powe? 
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to make my husband comfortable and happy, and to promote his 
‘nterest?”—where they indulge once the query, “Does he do all for 
me I have a right to expect?” If you do this, the chances are ten to 
one, that you will have a good husband, and he a happy wife. But 
if you are sO unfortunate as to find yourself united to one who is sad- 
ly remiss in his duties as a husband, your duty to him is just the 
came as if he were the best husband in the world. The marriage re- 
lation being established by God himself, the failure of one party to 
fulfil the obligations growing out of that relation does not release 
the other party from any portion of those obligations. Your rule is 
to treat him just as.you wish him to treat you, no matter what his 
course may be. True it will require great self-sacrifice and self- 
control on your part, to devote yourself assiduously, year after year, 
to the happiness of one who makes no return, and who gives no evi- 
dence of appreciating your efforts. But by pursuing this course you 
will secure to yourself the greatest amount of enjoyment possible to 
one so situated. You will be conscious of the approval of your 
Ileavenly Father, and may look for your reward in that land where 
sighing and heart-ache are unknown: and besides, you may reasona- 
bly indulge the hope, that by perseverance in this course, you may 
at length:win back your wayward spouse to love and duty. 


A husband in this State, had fallen into intemperate habits, and 
treated his wife very badly for a long time. He spent his nights at 
the gaming table, and his fortune and hers, which were both very 
handsome at the time of their marriage, were nearly all squandered, 
Still no word of reproach ever passed her lips. She was to him the 
same kind gentle and attentive being she had ever been. At length 
all their property was gone, save the home™that sheltered her head, 
and one fatal night that was given in security for a sum of money, 
and the money staked and lost. In the frenzy of despair, he rushed 
out of the gaming house, and returned to his home at an earlier hour 


than usual. As he approached his wife’s room, the door was partly 


*pen, and he saw her on her knees. He paused and listened, and 
heard her pour out her soul in earnest supplication for his conver- 
‘ion. When the prayer was ended, he entered the room and told her 
he had lost all, and they were beggars. 


“My dear husband,” she replied, “I care not for the loss of pro- 
berty. Tf you will only be good and kind as you once were, I can 
be happy with you in the meanest cabin. What troubles me is the 
thought that your soul is in danger.” ‘ You are a blessed angel” he 
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exclaimed, “You have always been an angel, and I am a brute, a 
demon to treat you as I have done. God being my helper, I will 
make amends in the future.” Well did he redeem his promise. Re. 
flection led to repentance. The haunts of iniquity were forsaken, 
and his feet were turned to the house of God. Many years of happi- 
ness and prosperity have they since enjoyed, enhanced by the bliss. 
ful hope that they will dwell together forever among the angels. 


Many years ago, before the State was traversed by railroads, my 
husband and myself were riding through Kentucky in a stage-coach, 
Our only travelling companion was an elderly gentleman to whom 
we had been introduced in Ohio, as Judge , who had been 
many years a United States Senator from Kentucky. He was very 
social, and on learning that we were recently married, he seemed de- 
sirous to give us the benefit of his riper wisdom, to guide us in the 


untried path of domestic life. He said that he was rather inclined 


to be wild in his youth, and if he had not married one of the best 
women in the world, he would in all probability have been a ruined 
man, a disgrace to his family and friends instead of having hada 
prosperous and happy life. He married quite young, and went in- 
mediately to house-keeping. His wife being a professor of religion, 
he had some fears that she would attempt to force her notions upon 
him, and he resolved upon the first opportunity to let her know that 
he was master of his own house, and that he would do as he pleased. 
But weeks passed on, and she was so attentive, and so ready to com- 
ply with his every wish, that he had no opportunity to assert his au- 
thority. At length a College friend came to town. He invited him 
to tea, and after supper, went with him to his hotel, engaged with 
him in playing cards, and continued playing until the break of day. 


As he wended his way homewards in the grey dawn of the morning, 


he thought his wife would reproach him, and he intended to assert 
his right to stay out all night, and play cards whenever he chose © 
do so. As he entered his dwelling he saw at a glance, that his wile 
had been sitting up all night waiting for him, he saw too that she 
had been weeping, but she met him with a smile and a kiss, and not 


a word of complaint passed her lips. He went quickly to his cham- 


ber, and threw himself on the bed. She came in, spread the cove! 
over him with a gentle hand, carefully pulled the curtain over the 
window, lest the light of the approaching sun should disturb his 
slumbers, and withdrew. Between ten and eleven o'clock he awoke 
and found his wife had not breakfasted. In a few moments 4 RIC 
warm breakfast was on the table, and his wife was all smiles and 
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attention. Never mortal, he said, felt more contemptible in his own 
estimation than he did when he took his seat at that table. He was 
completely conquered. He could not eat until he had begged his 
wife’s pardon. He never touched another card. From that hour his 
wife had a complete ascendency over him, and had it not been for 
her gentle sway, he had no doubt his life’s sun would long since have 
set in gloom. “In this way” he says, “any woman may rule her 
husband if she happens to have one who has a single spark of true 
manliness in his bosom.” This conversation of the J udge made a 
deep impression on my mind at the time, and has often since recurred 
tome. That it may suggest thoughts which shall be profitable to 
you is the sincere desire of your affectionate friend. 
E. M. E, 


Murfreesboro, August 21, 1860. 


THE INNER MAN. 


As most of all man’s duties turn upon the great hinge con- 
sclousness, it is well, in attempting to analyze the inner feelings, 


assumed that consciousness constitutes the fundamental form 
of every act of knowledge. This must be granted, because it is 
a truth that has been proved and established by philosophers. 


It has been said, that, in the controversies between philosophers, 


to a matter of fact, on which they appealed to the evidence of con- 
sclousniess ;” “namely, whether all previous circumstances being the 
‘ame, the choice of man be not at all times the same.” It is doubtful 
whether the only point at issue between the two contending parties, 
Is the matter of fact so decided by consciousness—that it ought to be 
“018 probably true. It is surely one step of advancement in philo- 
‘ophy if consciousness can be discussed without calling in question 
the attributes of Deity. 


Before going further, it would be well to define consciousness, as 
much depends upon the definition given. Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart 


thoroughly to understand the subject. In this discussion let it be — 


“the only question at issue, concerning liberty and necessity, related | 


maintain, that knowledge can exist in one’s mind, and the person be 
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ignorant of the knowledge. 


: 


scious of the object to which that act is relative. 


We know—we desire—we feel, nor can these different states exist 


without a knowledge of their existence. 


All philosophers have agreed that the mind is the man. 
~ asserts that the mind contains the man, not the man, the mind 
Arbuthnot, however, has expressed these thoughts very beautifuliy in 


the following lines: 


If man is unconscious of his knowledge, desires and thoughts, 
how then is he to be accountable for his actions, which are their re 


sults? And if man is conscious of his thoughts and actions, he cer- 
tainly can control them ;—in other words he is a free agent. 

From consciousness comes free will. 
controlling his destiny ;—he need not depend upon fate. This throw- 


ing the burden of responsibility upon necessity has a tendency to 


lead to pantheism; we almost always find every necessitarian, 
atheist. 


When man’s will is not ey ve the contr6l of his self- determina- 


“« What am I, whence produced, and for what end? 
Whence drew I being, and to what period tend? 
Am I th’ abandoned orphan of blind chance, 
Dropped by wild atoms in disordered dance? 

Or, from an endless chain of causes wrought, 
And of unthinking substance, born with thought, 
Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood, 

A branching channel with-a mazy flood? 

The purple stream that through my vessels glides, 
Dull and unconscious flows, like common tides; 
The pipes, through which the circling juices stray, 
Are not that thinking I, no more than they: 

This frame, compacted with transcendent skill, 

Of moving joints obedient to my will, 

Nursed from the fruitful globe, like yonder tree, 
Waxes and wastes,—I call it mine, not me. 

New matter still the mould’ring mass sustains ; 


The mansion chang’d, the tenant still remains ; 


And, from the fleeting stream, repair’d by food, 
Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood.” 


Sir William Hamilton considers it utter. 
ly impossible, that we can be conscious of an act without being con. 


Aristotle 


Then man has the power o 
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tion, and it becomes mere desire, then the will really ceases to be a 
squse;—either creative, or productive. 

With this consciousness as man’s guide, when education has had 
its proper effect,—neither subtle pantheism, nor self-destroying 
atheism can take hold of the inner man. 


The two ruling principles within us—Faith and Doubt are the 
foci of all religious development, around which the inner virtues 
and vices cling. With Faith man looks forward to the spiritual 
liberty, when the mind is no longer darkened, and the glass dimmed, 
because of the earthy material which forms its tenement. 


Do the doctrines of Lethe and Annihilation satisfy the craving of 
the human heart with the gloomy prospect they hold forth to man? 
No desire lives and abides in‘ man’s heart, unless the Creator of man 
also created a way to satisfy that desire. We know that this longing 
for life is natural, because the entire human race possesses similar 
feelings—all have a hope for a life to come. 


Doubt, where does it lead us? Through the channel of necessity 
into the broad streams of pantheism and atheism. It ever holds to 
our lips the chalice of utter self-destruction ;.we drain, and find we 
liveon. None die—the body may; but man lives on and on, and 
when cycles of eternity shall have rolled away, the inner man shall 
still exist. It may be pleasant in moments of dark despair, when 
sin has crushed the heart, to wish for annihilation, but such desires 
are only momentary. 

Then as the mind of man is to live forever, and forever grow, 
shall we not study its workings, strive to know the human heart? 
Each heart has its own Nemesis, of which it must beware, or the 
skeleton will come forth from its hidin g place. 

With all the darkness of Paganism, enlightened man too often 
reveals himself-in a state of lower degradation than the benighted 
heathen. The two great religious parties of the world—Romanists 
and Protestants—stand ready to reduce each other to nihilism. Such 
livision, between men, worshippers of one God, looking forward to 
the ‘ame rest, diverts others from the true Faith. They either accept 
infidelity, or, as a compromise make a God of Benevolence, Justice, 
ind Morality, or, become reckless and blasphemous, or, doubting 
and ‘nxious are as ship without anchor. They have no rock of safety 
OM which they may place their feet. 


The inner man struggles and cries aloud—-Oh! that the waters of 
the might overwhelm me. 
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In order to know what the man should be, we must know the 
design of man’s creation—for what object he was created. Man’s 
use is to be the glory of God, who designed and created him, Then, 
whatever tends to the promotion of the upholding of Christ's cause, 
the advancement of the spiritual being is justly God’s; and we are 
to render unto every one his due. The human life has ate to guard 
against. We are apt to receive continued protection as a natural 
law, forgetting that God holds our lives in the hollow of His hand ; 
that purity of soul may lose its strength, and its place be usurped by 
the noise of vain words and the foulness of dark thoughts. The 


_river of life may become agitated by wintry winds, though sunshine 


exists ; the frost may settle a calm repose upon its surface, whilst the 
iris colors the water. 


Wrecked, man has been; but now the best must be got out of the 
old wreck, although lashed by the waves of sin and ignorance. 


And the great question is now, how can this be done? How 
make the inner man worthy of a better Paradise than the lost one— 
in other words how can man regain his lost Paradise? — 


NISA BELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 


HONEYMOON. 


in word “Honeymoon” is traceable to Teutonic origin. Among 
It was made 


of mead and honey, and was like that of the European countries. 
These honeyed drinks were used more especially at marriage festivals, 


which were kept up among the nobility one lunar month, ne festive | 


board being well supplied with metheglin. ‘Honah moon’ signified 
the moon or moonath of the marriage festival. | 

Alaric, the Goth, celebrated by Southey’s poem, died on his wed- 
ding night, from too free indulgence in the honeyed drink, 
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SARAH WILLS. 


Chapter Seventh. 


‘“‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

'Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Ina plain neat parlor, in one of the smallest houses in the village 
near Woodland cottage sat Lucy Paxton and her mother. Lucy was 
sitting by the window reading, and as the-light fell on her face, it 

revealed features of the most exquisite mould, and her form was one 

of surpassing beauty. She was dressed in a simple blue wrepper, 
with a plain linen collar fastened aroynd her throat with a richly 
| wrought pin, the only piece of jewelry she wore about her. She held 
|* her book very steadily in her hand, but it was evident by the restless 
movement of her small foot on the carpet, and the listening attitude 
she assumed now and then that she was expecting something or 
somebody. ri 

‘Mother’ she at length said, looking up from her book suddenly, “do 
you know there is to be a large party at Mrs. Shelmon’s in honor of 
Alfred’s marriage ?—it is to be a grand affair they say?” 


ting with a slight sich, and looking sadly at Lucy, said in -her quiet 
way: “I supposed they would give a party on the occasion. Sarah is 
very rich, and I suppose the old people are pleased on both sides. I 
don’t wish Sarah any harm, though she treated my poor boy so badly, 
I thought all the time she was playing with his feelings. I knew she 
had no notion of marrying Charley, poor fellow. I wish he had been 
Credulous.”’ 


loving her. Ido believe she loved him.” 
“Then why did she discard him after all his devotion to her 
“I don’t kno w—but suppose it must have been for money.” 
“Yes, it was for money! money!! and for money’ Dr. Shelmon has 
chosen her himself, but mind if he don’t repent it—it is a sin to trifle 
with the affections o any one as that man has done.” 
“Whom did he {fifle with mother?” asked Lucy while the decp red 
00 her cheek told, she knew but too well. 


“Ts it?” and Mrs. Paxton smoothed down the stocking she waa knit. | 


“Well, mother, Sarah Wills was so fond of him how could he help— 
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. ‘ “Don’t be foolish Lucy,” sighed Mrs. Paxton. “I know more thay 
a you think Ido. Dr. Shelmon has trifled with your affections deeply. |. 
I blame myself, for ought to have prevented it, when I saw him 
ed coming here day after day talking to you in that sweet manner of | 
Mt his—but I fondly hoped that he would make my Lucy his wife if she 
oe Me loved him, but she was poor, and he has left her to find a richer bride. I 
. and as sure as he lives he will repent it.” | 
oe “Oh! mother, mother, how do you know all this?” cried Lucy, | 
a. starting up from her chair, “who told you—mother?” | 
‘i “My heart told me Lucy, but sit down, do you think I have just i 
: found this out? poor child how blind you have been, and what a mis. | 
take you have made.” | 
25 4 “T ought to have*told you myself mother,” sobbed Lucy, as she || 
i threw herself on the floor beside her, and laid her head in her lap; “I 
By: ought to have told you that I loved him better than my own life. 
a When he was here I was so happy ,and the world seemed to be full of 
cn f music and blossoms, but since I heard of his engagement to Sarah | 
a Wills, I have been very miserable.” | 
“Did he tell you of it?” 
A H ; “No! he was here last week, and seemed kinder thanever. I did i 
Fy not believe it when I heard it first, for I thought, mother—I thought nm | 
he loved me—and only me.”’ 
he ever tell you so?” | 
“Yes, a thousand times yes,’’ and Lucy weptmore sadly-than ever 
tH as she thought of all the joy of her young heart crushed out forever, | i 
4 ¢0 leaving her in utter darkness. ‘Promise me you won't tell Charley, 
5 SAP mother,” said Lucy, looking up beseechingly through her tears— 
: 3 “promise me this mother. Charley is 2 man and he does not know as 
Aa ‘| much as you do, mother—don’t let him suspect that his little sister 
has suffered so terribly, he has enough to bear on his own account. 
He has suffered too, poor Charley.” | 
“Forgive me my dear child,” said Mrs. Paxton kindly. “T did not | 
wish to pain you so much, but I wished you to tell me all that was_ 
in your heart, I knew it. was best for you to tell me, for I saw it was _ 
preying on your mind—this love for Dr. Shelmon; it is wrong for | 
girls to hide such things from their mothers—they know how © 
sympathize with them, and know how to guide them, and they can 
keep it from the gossipping world too so much better than you little 
blind creatures who like the silly ostrich, which hides its head in the 
sand and feels itself safe—so because you are silent about your love, 
you think nobody knows it.” 
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“Nobody knows it but you, mother.”’ 

«Are you sure of that?’ 

“Yes!” | | 

“Well I don’t know my darling; but now to save yourself from 
being suspected of loving Dr. Shelmon, you must keep up a brave 
heart—it won’t do to let the world know it as @ fact, no matter how 
much it has been taken for granted.” 

“But mother, Dr. Shelmon does not know it himself.” 


“Poor blind thing,” said Mrs. Paxton sadly, looking down on the | 


sweet face uplifted to hers, “how you must suffer—but you must not 
indulge this love any longer, it is wrong, you must cast it aside—and 


trust to your heavenly Father to strengthen you for this trial. It is 


hard, but it must be borne bravely my child.” 


“How do you know how hard it is mother?” sobbed Lucy. “Oh you 
never, never can tell what I have suffered for the last week. I have 
yearned for death, for the perpetual rest of the erave—for anything to 
still my throbbing, aching heart. No wonder you found my secret 
out.” 

“I have suffered even more than you my, poor child,’ murmured 
Mrs. Paxton sadly, “listen, and I will tell you the history of my Ilfe— 
will you hear | 


“Yes, mother, anything. I will listen to anything from you.” 


“Well, like you,” begai “Mrs. Paxton, folding her hands over 
her knitting—“like you—I was not rich but I was beautiful— 


_ 80 they called me—and there was one James Franklin, the son of 
| 4farmer living near my father’s, who grew up with me—and we 
- loved each other at heart—I loved him with a love that cannot be — 


measured. He was at my side daily, we rode together, we walked 


_ together, and our lives were bound up in each other—he told me that 


he loved me—and with my hand in his I promised to be his bride, 


| Oh! how happy I was then, how my heart beat. with joy to think of 
being the bride of my beloved James. Not a shadow clouded my 


me, | | 


At length a change came—and oh! how dark my life grew 


ler that; a young lady—a cousin of James Franklin, came to spend 
a tow weeks in the neighborhood—she was very beautiful, and the 
Ps said James loved her. I did not believe it, how could I when 
| had his ring on my finger, remembering as I did too the love that 
fessed for me—so many, many times. I laughed at the | 


mere mention of change in him. I told him of what I had heard, 


*only smiled and went away, but the next day he wrote to me, 
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; bride; James Franklin introduced me to her, and said he “hoped we 
oe /| could love each other;” I smiled; could I love anything under the sun! 
, dark and dreary was my life then, and oh! how I shrank from meet- 
ing James Franklin, but we met often, very often, and he always 
spoke to me as a sister—by and by—rumor said he “had marned 
unhappily, his wife was not all that she should be ;” and then I pitied 
him, and I wept to see the change that had come over him; she left 
him, and in his madness he took poison and died, and he sleeps far 
from this, near the green home of my childhood.” 


“Ts that all mother?” said Lucy, brushing back the curls from her 
pure brow. 


“Yes, that is all Lucy; thank God now that you did not suffer as 
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|| asking a release from the engagement. I thought my heart we 
; oy broken, it hung like something dead in my breast, it was so hard, so | 
N cold, and like one in a dream, I sat down and wrote to him that] 
i gave him up freely ifit was for his happiness, and so we parted, and | 
“ede I covered my heart up and tried to be gay. He was married—and] || 
yr. : can never tell you of the agony of that bridal night to me—thestars || 
f ‘ shone out calm and still—they made me shudder, and I sat all night i | 
" : long in my lonely room in tearless agony. The next morning I put | 
: f on my usual smile, as if nothing had happened, and soon I saw the | 
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f ‘ies much as your poor mother; she has seen many dark hours, but the | 
/ aie Lord has been good to her, and given her sunshine at last; don't be 
we ’ h, grieved darling at what has happened to you—it may be all for the 
he Mi best. God’s ways are not our ways, He knew it was for your ultimate | 
4 : fh good, to give you this trial, trust Him, He will make it all plain.” 
BI A “T do trust Him mother, I do—I am sure this is for my good—he 
A tad ; was my idol. Oh! mother, he stood between my heart and heaven— 
: th I could not pray without his name upon my lips.” 
> ; “Beware of idols, Lu¢y, God breaks them to show us that He will 
} ey be our only God, to draw us nearer to Him, ana make us place oe 
: : ie whole entire dependence on Him. I have had my idol, Lucy, butt 
“ee was shattered, while I worshipped it; it broke to pieces at my feet, 
ah : and now I am glad, for it led me to lean on Him, who bas been to me 


since that hour “as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, 8? 
-| may He henceforth be to you, my darling.” 


“T trust so mother, but it is hard to bear. I loved him so well. I 
trusted him so entirely—it is hard to forget him.” 


‘You must forget him Lucy, earthly love is buta broken reed % 


eae | best to lean upon; wipe your eyes now darling and be cheerful, 
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[ think I hear Charley’s step on the walk, and I would not have him 
gee yOu 80 cheerless.”’ ; 

Lucy started up, wiped away her tears, and opened the door for 
her brother with a quiet smile on her sweet face. } 

- «You are late Charley,” she said cheerfully. ‘Mother and I have 
been looking for you ever so long, we feel lonesome at nightfall with- 
out you—what kept you so late?” __ 

Charley threw himself on the sofa and said wearily, “oh a hundred 
things kept me ; I was selling goods to Mrs. Wills, and you know 
how she can jew, and how she can talk, it made me giddy to hear her, 
and after she left Mrs. Shelmon and Miss Rosacame in. And here is 
a note Miss Rosa gave me for you, an invitation to the party I pre- 
sume.” | 

“Oh! Mrs. Shelmon never invites me to her parties you know,” sai 
Lucy, taking the delicate note, with a sigh which she tried to sup- 


_ press. “Tam not rich enough for that you know Charley, and you 


poor little counter-hopper that you are—you hav’nt dimes enough in 


your pocket to be admitted into the charmed circle to which she be- 
longs.” | | 

‘She invited me to her party nevertheless,” said Charley calmly, “I 
do not crave the honor of being one of her guests, but if you wish to 
go Lucy, I will go with you—you have so little enjoyment I would 
go if I were in your place.” 

“Wait till I read my note,” said Lucy, “may be I’m notasked. Oh! 
yes Lam,” and she read eagerly the words that Rosa had written. 

“Yes, I am invited,” she observed, folding the note carefully, “and 
do you really wish me to go Charley.?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you say to it mother—do you think I ought to go ?” 

“Yes, if you wish to do so Lucy, it will do you good; I think, you 
stay at home too much, I think a change will help you; and Rosa 
always seems to be so fond of eee eS, | 
: “Yes she has always seemed so mother, but there is so little truth 
im this world, I sometimes think it is best to have confidence in no 
living soul, and to walk through life as cold as a marble statue. I 


4m afraid to love anything or anybody mother. I am-so afraid of: 


change, and it is so hard to have to distrust what we have trusted.” 
“You speak as if you knew something of the world’s ways, Lucy,” 
Said Charley surprised tone, ‘where did my little sister learn 80 


much, one would think you had learned in suffering what you are — 
hing in words, but it cannot be so. My little Lucy is heart-whole — 
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Ri yet, never talk so sadly again, Lucy it pains me, it is enough for me 

F to talk of such things, for I have suffered greatly.” i 
7 : “I know you have brother, and do you think I never saw your suf. 


fering ? I felt them so deeply; tell me, did you love Sarah Wills very 
much ?”’ 


| “Yes, very much.” 
He “And did you think she loved you?” 

, “She said so, and I believed she did, we were to have been married. _ 
but she changed her mind suddenly, and told me she could not marry | 
me; she was very cool, and I left her without one word; it was hard 


ee to hear them, but Iam thankful now that a kind providence saved 
132 ‘l,m from being the husband of such a false-hearted flirt. I am get. 
i || ting over it you see.” 

_ “Yes, but you looked pale at first, now you are getting quite happy 
a || looking, and I am glad of it; you have lost a fortune, that is a fact 
fae Charley, but I shan’t wonder to find you falling in love again before 
very long.” 

“Possibly.’’ 
aay, _~ “And what will you do with your theory of first love Charley, 
1 -asked Lucy archly. “Do you still believe with the poet, that 
fen | ‘When the love of the heart is blighted, it buddeth not again. 
oy ‘iif | ‘Do you think the heart can love more than once?” 
: Ha = é “Yes, a dozen times, Lucy, but come I am hungry, and I see moth- 
joie ' er is waiting for us to sit down to supper; she wants us to eat before 
be i the batter-cakes get cold. I am more interested about the realities of 
4h life now than about its romances. I have loved and forgotten, and 
Sei» I am ready to laugh at the old love now; so come to supper; and 
i fe 1 drawing Lucy’s hand through his arm, he moved briefly to the table, 
‘ads where Mrs. Paxton had already seated herself, and was busily et- 
rsh - gaged putting cream and sugar in the dainty white cups that glisten- 
pak ed on the snowy table-cloth. 
After supper, Charley took up the last paper, and wis soon 
‘* mersed in a sea of news, while Mrs. Paxton took up her knitting * 
' i — usual, and Lucy pleading a slight head-ache, went up to her room— 
to weep and to.dream over the hopes that had faded from her youns 
' In the meantime the wedding at Woodland cottage passed off 
very quietly. Sarah did not faint when she stood up to be mawried 
and Dr. Shelmon was strangely calm. Mr. Wills in his business like 
way, gave the bridegroom the portion that belonged to Sarah, without | 
asking one blessing ‘on her, or her future life; perhaps he thought i 
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that other daughter, by whose death so much had fallen to the lot of 
Surah, perhaps he saw in memory that pale suffering face looking up 


S to himso tearfully in its dying agony; perhaps he thought of how 
unloved, how neglected she had lived, his first-born his Emily—and 


it may be that his heart «vas too full to speak; if so no one was ever 
the wiser, and he parted from his daughter and son-in-law as calmly 
asif no tear had ever trembled in the depths of his cold proud heart. 


Sarah shed no tear as she turned away from the home of her 
youth; she was as devoid of affection as her father, and she had no 
sweet memories to give to the birds, and the blossoms and the green 
hills of her native place—she loved not such things, or any time but 
now all her thoughts and feelings were bound up in one mighty word, 
death; it haunted her like a shadow; it preyed upon her bosom like 
a fearful nightmare, and in her anguish she was ready to go any- 
where in the wide world, if by so doing she might find one drop of 
rest from the pursuing phantom. . 

Mrs. Wills and Caroline accompanied the newly married to Mrs. 
Shelmon’s, that they might be present at the party which was to take 
place the next night, and to which all the elite in the surrounding 


_ neighborhood was invited, and Mrs. Wills could hardly suppress her 


delight, when she saw her daughter welcomed so cordially into the 
bosom of the aristocratic family. As for Caroline, she hardly seemed 
to notice any one around her, so accustomed was she to revel in her 


own sweet dreamy thoughts, unquestioned by others. 


“I declare you are fixed up as fine as a fiddle here Mrs. Shelmon,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wills, as she entered the magnificent parlor lighted 
up for the entertainment. “What did them curtains cost, and the 
carpet, what did you have to pay for that? I declare ’'m.goin’ right 
home, and get me one like it, its so pretty. Sarah’ she continued, 
“when you come back from your tour, you must get your furniture 
{uite like this. You'll have money enough of your own, without 


troubling your old man, vou hear.” 
Sarah did not answer, she was intently studying the rich flowers 


she held in her hand, and her thoughts seemed far away. 

“There comes Charley Paxton” whispered Mrs. Wills, giving Sarah 
‘push with her elbow, which made her look up quickly; “I wonder,” 
‘he added, “how Mrs. Shelmon came to ask ’em here, they are so poor 

you know; and there’s Lucy Paxton too, well if that don't beat all. 
othing but a carpenter's daughter, takes in work; I know it to be 
\ fact; just see how fine she’s dressed, wonder where she got that 
fine silk? Well now don’t they look grand, did you ever! What 
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airs some poor people can put on; I never could do it in my life. ] | 
do think, if people don’t know their places, they ought to be made to 
know them; I don’t know how Mrs. Shelmon come to invite them 


here. I never heard her speak of them,” and Mrs. Wills tossed her | 


head with an air of injured dignity. 
“Don’t talk so loud mother,” whispered Sarah, “they will hear you, 


and besides they have friends here. Rosa Bhelmon 1 is very fond of 
Lucy, and I can’t see why you should be so horrified at seeing her _ 
here; they are respectable people I believe; and if their father was 


a carpenter, mine was a shoemaker.” 


“Well, what of that, your father made money, and you know peo- 
pile aint nothing without money these days.” 


“Yes I know,” and Sarah felt that she would give worlds at that — 


moment if she was as poor and innocent as the sweet-faced Lucy that 
stood before her. 


At that moment Dr. Shelmon crossed the room and spoke to Lucy. 


Her face flushed and then grew pale, as she placed her small white 


hand in his own; he said nothing and passed on, but Sarah-had seen 
the look on his rae as he met Lucy she had seen the blush on his 
fair young face, and she knew that they loved each other, and 
another drop was added to her cup of bitterness. She felt that her 
husband had sacrificed his own happiness and Lucy's for gold. He 
did not love her, and so she must walk through life unloved ; and she 
shuddered as she looked forward through the long dark future before 
her. 


happiness for the future.” 


Sarah looked up with surprise to hear his cheerful tones; she | 
thought he might at least speak sadly after his hopes had been 80 
blighted, but there he stood calm and smiling, looking down up? — 


her as if he had never loved her, and she trembled with shame and 
indignation beneath his chilling glance. 


“Tam glad to see you Mr. Paxton.” she stammered in embarrass” 


ment; “it has been a long time since I had the pleasure of seeing Y" 


before. Where have you kept yourself ?” 


“At work; it hasn’t been so long either, since I saw you, Mrs. Shel: 
mon, not more than a dozen weeks ago, when you blasted all my 


budding hopes, by giving me a decided discard. I have a right “: 


remember it as long as I live; it came nigh taking my breath vt 
but I have recovered from the blow long since, and begin to think ! 


“Mrs. Shelman,” said Charley Paxton, extending his hand with 3 i 
cold polite bow, ‘‘allow me to congratulate you, and wish you much | 
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‘s all for the best,” and he laughed a low light laugh as he turned 


away to 
“How elegant he looks” thought Sarah, as her eye rested on him, 


ashe greeted Rosa ; “what grace there is in his manner; strange that I 
should have discarded him for a man who never loved me; but Char- 
ley never loved me either, for how could he forget his love so soon. 
I wish we had not met to-night,” and with her heart full of bitter 
memories, she pushed back the curtain, and let its heavy folds fall 
around her, while she stood looking out on the black night, listening 
to the music and laughter that opprest her; and longing to be away, 
she knew not where; away from the remorse and the terrors that 
never ceased to follow her footsteps. 


late 


pass,” 
“No not till I have told you all Lucy, not till then.” 
“Thad rather not hear anything more.” 

“But listen Lucy, it will relieve my-heart to talk to you, this once. 
You loved me Lucy, and I knew it, and I loved you with my whole 
souland—” 

‘I will not hear such words trom you now, Dr. Shelmon,I must go, 


lw 


speak to Rosa, who had just then entered the room. 


Suddenly the voice of her husband arrested her attention. She 
listened, he was close beside her talking in a low voice. She heard 
her own name, and breathlessly lent her ear to catch the words that 
followed. 
“Forgive me Lucy,” he said “forgive me; for doing what my heart 
condemned all the time. I loved you ‘and you only, but I was obliged 
tohave money, and I married Sarah because she could supply me 
with it, do not blame me for marrying another, when my heart was 
so entirely your own.”’ | 


‘Ido not blame you,’ answered Lucy in a low voice ; “but it is too 
for you to speak of this now, it is not right Dr. Shelmon, let me 


ill not listen to you.” 
But you must, you see I have your hand in mine, and you must 


hear me; it will not harm you Lucy, only hear me, and say you for- _ 
sive me.. I gambled recklessly and I lost all, and it will take a sight 
“ny fine lady's money to pay my debts of honor, ha! ha! ha! and 
there is a sin on her soul as black as night; there is blood on her 
hand which nothing can wash out; ha! ha! Lucy, what do you 
think of that’ — ? «You are drunk Dr. Shel- 
mon” said Lucy, in alow startled voice; and she moved away quietly 
from his side, leaving the guilty husband and wife, so near to each 
other, that they could almost hear the beating of their own hearts. 
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3 330 | SARAH WILLS. 
a _ Dr. Shelmon was soon taken out deeply intoxicated, and raved | 
ss madly about Sarah, and Emily and those around him only smiled at | 
; “ what they called his strange fancies, but Sarah knew what he meant. : 
ay and taking her seat beside him, she requested his friends to leave } 
yee him alone with her, and there she sat all night long, listening to | | 
| Ri words that filled her soul with deeper dread and horror than she had a 
ever yet known. | | 
About day-dawn the wretched man grew sober, and without one 
Yio word of reproach, and without telling her husband what she had 
Pe ae heard the night before, Sarah began to make preparations for taking © 
s the cars that morning, which were to bear her away perhaps forever, 
«ihe | from the friends of her childhood. 
fe 2 “You seem to be in a great hurry” growled Dr. Shelmon sleepily. 
nite “hadn't we better stay one more day before we go on our bridal tour? 
I reckon we'd better give it out.” | 
+ “Well, wait till to-morrow, the cars go out again in the morning. | 
i , “No! Ill go to-day, if you don’t want to go, stay here if you like, 1 
Cart | “How far do you want to travel? to New York?” 
| By a: “To Kurope, anywhere out of Virginia, out of America,” said 5a- 1 
rah, clasping her hands. | 
| ©Then you'll have to travel,part of the way by yourself. I’m not 
1 going to be dragged all over the world; it seems to me you aga i 
} ei curious sort of a woman anyhow. What’s the matter with you? ai 
wed | “There is blood on my, soul, and on yours. We cannot remain i 
4 4 i here. Dr. Shelmon we must go, it will be found out.” oe j 
Bi iy “It will be found out I tell you; you raved about it last night. | 
? vi Alfred, while you were so drunk; we cannot stay here ————~ | 
it would be found out.”’ 
‘oi “There is no proof against us, nothing could be found to prove | 
and what we are; I burnt your note. Did you burn mine, the one T sent | ) 
you by Hinda?’” 
- i Q | “T think I did; [ am almost sure I did; yet it is strange I do “ | 
remember about it more clearly; and that vial Alfred, I hid if, ane 
|) it is gone.” 
“Who could have taken it?” 
“T cannot tell, but this thing I say Alfred, I will never be pigset i 
to come back to this place again. I must leave America, now 3? 1 
| forever. I am too wretched here, if you will not go, stay here, can | 
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find my way alone. “T presume you do not love me; I know that but 
too well, and I can tell you there is no love lost between us.” 
“Whoever heard of a quarrel three days after marriage,” laughed 
Dr. Shelmon, “I never. I was only jesting Sarah. I’ll go with you to 
the North pole if you will let me;” and after a hasty toilet, Sarah and 
Dr. Shelmon went down to breakfast with their faces dressed in 
smiles, while their hearts ached with hatred and remorse—there were 
few happy faces around that morning meal, and as soon as Sarah left 
the table, she hastened to put on her bonnet, that she might be ready 
for the train, and with no tears in her eyes, and no bitter sigh on her 


lip, she said “farewell,” jand the cars soon bore her and her husband 
far away. 


CONFESSION OF A COQUETTE. 


Chapter Second. 


‘Alas! I have no power to choose— 
Love is not at love’s will; 

I say I must be careless cold, 
But find I love thee still ; 

Thy haunting influence how it mocks 
My efforts to forget ;— 

The stamp love only seals but once, 
Upon my heart is set.” 


Early hext morning Mr. Howard came to see me; his face was sad 


and 
nd sorrowful. I knew he was dreaming of the old love, and I strove 


" “very Winning art to teach him forgetfulness. | 

we you seen Mary Walton,” I said, as I stooped and broke a 
NY at drooped beside the window. | 

ne : have not,” he answered almost tearfully,“ I could not see her 

off + re her a long letter last night, and dropped it in the post 
Ce; she Will get it this morning.” 
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great tearful blue eyes and pale cheeks.. If I ever kill myself, you~ 


- wish; life has many changes, but see there is Miss Walton riding up 
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4 


“And of course she will break her heart about you,’ I answered 


with a light laugh, “and then she will go and hang herself for 
you naughty man. You know,” : | 


you, | 


“It is the worst of every pain, 
To love and not be loved again.” 


“Oh I wonder if I'll ever be a Iove-lorn damsel like Mary, with | 


must come to my funeral, and write my epitaph, won’t you?” 
“Yes, but what shall I write,”’ he asked gravely, shall it-be “Fide. | 
lis ad vinam ;” “will that suit—I will write that, may I?” . 
“No,” I said “not that,” and I took the pencil from his hand and 
‘Here lies a murderess rich and young, 
Who broke a dozen hearts; —- 
< But when her heart by one was wrung, 
She softened cupid’s darts, | 
By going to that spirit shore, 
Where mortals can deceive no more.”’ 


“There take that,” I said gaily, handing the paper to him, ‘take that _ 
and write it on my tomb-stone; if I ever commit a felo de se—" 
“Yes,” he said with a smile, folding the paper, “I will do as you 


the lane now, and he. took his hat and walked out quietly to meet 
Mary ; she had not received his letter I knew by her glad laugh ring- 
ing out on the morning breeze—how confidingly she looked up 0 — 
him, as she placed her little hand on his arm; and_ how little she — 
dreamed that his love was hers no longer.”’ 7 7 
“YT met her with merry kisses, and chided her for not coming to see 
me oftener. Oh! is it I that ought to scold Mota,” she answered 
laughingly “you haven’t been to see me for ever so long, what can 
keep you at home so much? and Mr. Howard, why he has quite dle- 
serted us for you. I was just wondering this morning what had be- 
come of him, and here he is.” | 
* Something in my face seemed to startle her. She paused, looked 
at me searchingly, and then her eyes rested on Mr. Howard, a bitter 
truth seemed to have entered her heart suddenly, and she soon ro — 
to take her leave. “I will go with you Miss Walton,” said Mr. Howard; | 
and as he passed me he whispered in an under tone, “I will g° and 
tell her what has happened, Mota; it is best so, don’t be disturbed 
about it, I will be back soon; and pressing my hand fondly in " | 
own, he was gone. I watched them as they rode away; how Vr 
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~ handsome he looked, and how beautiful and simple was Mary, in her 
early love. Yes, I murmured to myself she shall own my power. I 
will have no rival. I will be queen of hearts, not that I love any one ; 
[don’t believe there is any such thing as love; I want to bring every 
masculine heart to my feet, and then of course I must marry some- 
body. I can’t stay single, but who would Mota Edley marry, that is 
the question; does Mr. Howard think that I could marry him, he is 
very well to flirt with, but won’t do for a husband; heigh ho!” and I 
turned to the piano, and was singing one of my gayest songs, when 
my father entered the room.. ~~ a 


| onmy head, “and which one of your beaus has been worshipping at 
| your shrine to-day ?” 
“Nobody but that young Howard, father,” I said poutingly, “he is 
— dead in love with me, you know, and has asked me to have him.” 
_ “And did you say yes,” he asked witha smile. “I can’t bear to 
think of giving you up darling, but Mr. Howard is rich, and a first- 
— ratecatch. You can have him if you want him.” 
“7 don’t wan’t him father,” Isaid; ‘I could never have him.” 
“Well, do as you please my love,” said my kind father, “only make 
— agood choice, and I will do a good part by you;” and he turned away 
 andleft me to my music, and my own thoughts. Mr. Howard re- 
_ turned in a few days, and urged that our marriage should take place 
_ Ina week or so at farthest. The carnestness of his manner, brought 


ly that I. not him, and could. not marry him, I 
wanted him to be my friend, my brother, but not my _ hus- 
band. He listened in amazed silence, and starting at lengih from 
_ his seat, he said in a low hollow voice, ‘Miss Edley listen to me, you 
j can be no.true woman after what has passed. I believed you loved 
i me, and for this I broke the vows I had made to Mary Walton; I 
it loved, and do still love'you, as you may never be loved again; think 


} ns are you acting from the dictates of your heart? do you not 
Ove me?” . 


| | Be “No, I do not,” I answered calmly, “I have never loved you;” and 

7 | Without another word he left me—another lover richer than Mr. 

< 1 Howard had appeared on the field, and but for this 1 would not have 

a ve Mr. Howard as soon as I did, as it was, 1 parted from him 
i th no regret. I only remember that he was my rejected lover, and 

| | Was proud of my triumph. : 


| ‘nthe meantime my new lover was constant in his attentions, 


“How is. my daughter to-day,” he said, placing his hand tenderly | 


_ me to a sense of the folly I was acting, and I told him calm- 
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and I encouraged him with soft words and sweet smiles until he cop. 
fessed how much he loved me, and then I told him the same that | 
had told Mr. Howard, and he left me in utter disgust. 

I was never without a lover; my beauty and riches won me man 
admirers, but I cast every heart from me with scorn. I said I could 
not be subdued, and I walked fearless among these men who knelt at 
my shrine, but at last my heart was touched—among those who vis. 
ited my father’s house was the new Methodist minister, and I soon 
learned to love him with a love I had never dreamed of before—] 
lived but in his presence; the hours were dark and sad ‘when he was 
away, and I felt that without him life would be a dreary void. There 
is a time in every life, when no earthly music is so sweet as the voice 
and the step of the one beloved, when all the world seems wrapped 
in utter nothingness when compared with the deep deathless love 
that lives in our hearts; such was my love for Mr. Dupont. I had in 
thought separated from him, and all my life seemed to be circled 
round, with an atmosphere of light and fragrance that I had never 
dreamed of before; and he loved me, I knew, but it was long before 
he told his love, and when he did my heart throbbed with a quick 
joy, and then the old spirit came over me, and I told him I was 
surprised, that I had not expected this from him, I would be his friend 
I said, but I could not be his wife—he started like one stung by an 
adder, gazed at me for a moment, and said nothing—of course | ex- 
pected him to plead for my favor, but no, he did not do that. He sat 
a few moments longer, and then got up and quietly said good morn- 
ing, and left. From that hour began the agony that followed me 
through my life time—in vain I went from amusement to amusement. 
I had but one dear memory in my heart, and that was of Mr. Dupont. 
I met him often, he was kind and polite as ever, but he never spoke 
of love, and I suffered the bitter punishment of my sins. I cared for 
no one else in all the wide world, I scorned every other name; he 


alone was my dream, and he loved me--not—. ee 
Very soon after my betrothal to Mr. Howard was known to Mary 


Walton, she had written me a kind farewell letter, and gone to vistt 
some friends in the-West. I had not heard from her for months, but 
one evening during one of Mr. Dupont’s-calls, he told me that Mary 
had returned; “she is a lovely girl,” he continued; “you are intimate 


friends are you not. I heard her speaking of you, and she said she 
would be over heré in the morning.” 


I could hardly suppress a curl of the lip. I hated Mary if possible 


~ more than ever, for [ had a strange chilling fear at my heart that Mr. 
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Dupont would love her, and win her for his bride. Oh! the bitter 
agony of that thought. The next morning Mary came over to see 
me; she was more lovely than ever, and the glad smile of joy had 
veturned once more to her lip; she asked gaily about every thing and 
everybody but Mr. Howard, his name never passed her lips—she had 
suffered much poor girl, but the agony had passed, and she was her- 


' glfonce more. ‘Mota’ she said, as she was parting from me on the 
door steps; ‘Mota we have been parted a long time, and a shadow has 
| fallen between us, but it is past—will you not love me as you loved 
me, in the days of yore—love me Mota,’ and she put up her red lip to 


kiss me; and in that hour I felt that I could have loved her forever 
if she was only less beautiful.” 
“J will love you Mary” I said, kissing her fondly, and so we parted. 
“Not many weeks passed before I began to hear rumors of Mr. 
Dupont’s engagement to Mary; it was as I expected, but how could 


| [bear it; did I not love him better than all the world, and was it 


right for him to turn from me, the beauty, the belle, and the heiress, 
fora portionless girl. The thought was full of bitterness, ~ I went 


| oncalmly, and no one knew my agony, but the All-seeing.” 


BE CONTINUED. ] 


LINES. 


I sit at my open window; 
The morning is rosy and sweet, 

And I hear the patter of dew-drops, 
Like the falling of little feet, 

On the grass and the open blossoms ; 
And the birds in the old oak tree, 

Are singing their sweetest anthems, 
But alas! and alas for me! 

My heart with a throb of anguish, 
Remembers the days of yore, 

When I sat in this open window, 

_ With friends I shall see no more. 


That was many years in the by-gone, 
But still in this morning hour, 

I can see them—their names are written nn 

On every tree and flower— 
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WRANGLING. 


I see them and hear their voices—- 
I look in their faces dear; 
And I feel while I write about them, 
That their presence is very near— 
That their eyes are bending o’er me, 
Reading the words I trace ; 
Oh! I’m longing, longing ever, — 
For the light of each vanished face. 


WRANGLING. 


BY MARY WALSINGHAM CREAN. 


Always misapprehending! 
Always to quarrels tending! 
Let this struggle cease forever, 
Let this ceaseless strife be o’er. 
Let me banish or receive you; 
Let me love, or let me leave you; 
Let us unite or sever ; 
Let this discord be no more! 


You love me, and I regard you; 
Impulse draws my heart toward you, 
Reason whispers its loud warning, 
“Weak and foolish! what's the use?” 
I am proud and you are careless, 
I impetuous, you fearless. 


MATILDA. 


Word swords flash beneath our scorning: 
Heart wounds bleed ’neath our abuse. 


Let us part; or, (greatest wonder !) 
Since we cannot live asunder, 
Let's resolve to act more wisely ; 
And abjure this needless pain. 
Since we love, let’s own the fetter, 
Lay down arms, or, what is better, 
Let's unite them—so—precisely ! 
You're my prisoner; own the chain! 
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THE MYSTIC NUMBER. 


4 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
WAMLET. 


THERE is a Class of people in the world, who are forever observing 
sigus and Omens: who pay more attention to the chirping of birds, 
the hooting of owls, the barking of dogs, &c., than to the plain 
straight-forward work of every-day life. Strange as it may seem in 
this age of science, of steam, electricity and practical matter of fact 
period, we yet have among us some of these antiquated and supersti- 
tious old relics of the dark ages, who believe in ghosts and witches, 
signs and omens. 

Briggs is a man of good understanding ; he has travelled consid- 
erably, and is a close observer of men and things. Briggs is a plea- 
sant companion—has a large store of information, and scarcely ever 
luils to entertain you; he has lived a little more than half a century, 
and can tell you everything almost that has transpired in our political 
world since he was a boy of ten years old; he is well skilled in gen- 
ealogy, and knows the pedigree of all our great men as well as of aul] 


men have, and this sometimes makes him rather tedious when you 
happen to find him in one of his speculating moods. Briggs stepped 


With great deliberation; he looked rather gloomy, and I thought the 
shosts Were getting the better of him. Thinking to chase them off 
M possible, T at once introduced the subject of polities. But I had 
vidently mistaken the subject.” Briggs frowned gloomily, and shook 
Lis head in silence; some dreadful augury—some terrible prediction 
thought I, and I shuddered involuntarily. Briggs regarded me for a 
“Ww moments—brought his cane down with solemn emphasis, and 
heaving a deep sigh began, “I am fully convinced that we are just now 
— through a most trying ordeal, we have reached that period in 
“wr history, when it behooves every union loving man, every patriot, 
‘nd every person interested in our very existence, to be on the watch, 
“guard against a terrible calamity which is assuredly impending 


his friends and neighbors. But Briggs has his weakness™all erreat 


into my office a few days ago, I was not busy, and seated himself 
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the nursery : so JT took the trouble to inquire a little about this won- 


over us; we have reached a critical period of our political life; I do 
not judge from the signs of the times; true, they are dark and nor. 
tentous, but [ look deeper; why sir, listen, while I tell you a secret: 
Do you believe there is something marvelous, something mysterious 
in the number seven? I could multiply facts, and bring statistics 


convince you of the truth of what I say; but listen to what I wil 
tell you about the present ¢risis.”’ 


“The present presidential campaign commenced in the eighty: 
fourth year of American Independence, an exact multiple of seven. 
It is now seventy years since the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States by the last of the old thirteen States, Rhode 
[sland in 1790, just seventy years—a multiple of seven. We are soon 
to hold an election for the fourteenth President.” “You forget,” said 
I, ‘we have already had fifteen.” That is all true,” he resumed, “but 
wait and hear me through; we are soon to elect the fourteenth Pres. 
ident; two of our Presidents came into the executive chair in conse- 
quence of the death of the chief magistrate. Tyler and Fillmore 
were not elected Presidents by the people. Now, all these circum: 
stances coming together, make it a most critical and trying time, 
let me tell you of facts I have observed heretofore.” Briggs was 
going on in this strain, when he was suddenly interrupted by the en: 
trance of several persons. busily engaged in discussing last nights 
political meeting, when he jumped up, seized his hat, and was gone. 

After the departure of my friends, I was thinking of Briggs’ pre- 
diction, and his “mystic number.” I recollect having frequently 
heard allitsions to the number seven, no doubt some reminiscence o! 


dertul number. I found it a more fruitful subject than I had magi: 
ed, but arrived at no definite conclusion. The number seems strange 
ly connected with the human family, but how it may affect it, I will 
leave for Briggs to explain, I shall only give some of the results of 
my investigation. 

First, I take up that old book called the Bible, and on the vel) 
first page I am told, that in six days God created tie heavens and the 
earth and all they contain, and that he rested on the seventh day from all 
his works. that he blessed the seventh day, and commanded us to keep 
it holy. A little further on I find, that after man had lived on the 
earth for a number of centuries, and his wickedness had inereased 
to such an extent, that his Maker determined to destroy him, the 
Lord commanded Noah to build an ark, and take of unclean bess 
two of each kind, but of the clean he should take seven male and fe: 
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after the completion of the ark, it is remarkable that seven 
lays were given for Noah, his family, and all beasts to repair into 
the ark. It was also in the seventh month of the year that the ark 
vested on Mt. Ararat; the intervals between the sending forth the 
Jove from the ark were seven days. 

We find that the patriarch Jacob, agreed to serve Laban seven 
vears for Rachel, but after the fraud practiced by the latter, and 
Jacob awoke to find Leah by his side, he agreed to serve yet seven 
ws more for the charming and well favored Rachel. 


male: 


ve: 

The remarkable years of plenteousness in Egypt, and years of 
fumine foretold by Joseph, were seven each; atter the death of Jacob, 
Joseph and his brethren mourned for him seven days, after their 
arrival in Canaan with his body. 

The walls of Jericho fell at the blast of seven trumpets, by seven 
priests, after it had been passed around for seven successive days, 
and seven times upon the seventh day. 

Before the last great plague in Egypt, in which all the first born 
were destroyed, the Israelites were to abstain from unleavened bread 
for the space of seven days preceding. ‘is 

There were seven lamps in the tabernacle built in the wilderness. 
There were seven churches in Asia, especially mentioned in the Apo- 
calypse; the seven stars, and seven golden candle-sticks, &c., all men- 
tioned in the Revelation of St. John, seem to confirm the idea that 
there is something strange and inexplicable connected with this won- 
lerful number. 

llowever, it might be argued, in consequence of the creation of 
the world itself in six days, and the hallowing of the seventh by the 
Lord, that this number occurs so often in order to put us in perpetual 
remembrance of the day of restaand the great and eternal day of 
“st prepared for the righteous. ¢ 

Let us then turn to some of’ the sciences. I take up a ponderous 
rolume, the result of diligent labor and faithful research of many a 
“rey headed philosopher, who has been diving deep into the bowels 
: the earth, and laid bare the wonders of the lower world, and the 
eat mysteries of its construction. It tells me that there have 
ee sreat geological periods, terminated by some mighty and 

ernible Conyulsion, which entirely destroyed all animal life, and | 
wrole face of the globe; wnt at last in its present 
_ ah period in which we live, or Sabbatical period ; for the first 
"me it has been peopled by intelligent creatures, and all things it 
“ntains placed in t] session and under the dominion of man. 

1€ possession and under the domin 
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_ Turning to Astronomy, we meet quite frequently With this re 
iain number ; yet as most, if not all the mathematical calculations 


are not exactly accurate, it might be dangerous to rely too mu, 


upon them. 


Only this may be mentioned according to the best of our present | 


knowledge, the earth is surrounded by seven sister planets, all differ. 
ing from each other in seven important particulars, velocity, density 
or gravity, distance from the sun, period of revolution upon theie 


axes, period of revolution around the sun, magnitude, and inclination 
of the axis to the plane of the orbit. It is true other things might | 
_be mentioned, in which they differ, but they will be found to resultin 


consequence of one or more of the particulars mentioned above. 


~The most beautiful and remarkable constellation in the heavens, 
the constellation Orion, situated on both sides of the equinoctial, ani 


vigible over the whole habitable globe, is composed of’ seven, and only 
“seven prominent stars. Perhaps the most remarkable constellation | 


in the Northern hemisphere, “Ursa Major,” which can be seen at any 


time on a clear night, pointing out the most important star of all (the | 


polar) is composed of seven. prominent stars. 


The most beautiful cluster in all the heavens, observed in all ages | 
of the world, and mentioned by the great Jehovah himself, the “sere 
stars,’ around which modern astronomers have concluded, after a most | 


careful investigation and many observations, the whole starry hosts 
and planetary worlds and systems revolve; this cluster as the name 
indicates is composed of' seven stars. 

But it would be endless to go through all the phy sical sciences: 
EI will only mention that light, that subtle and indefinable element 
which has puzzled the brain of hundreds of philosophers, is compos 
ed of seven colors, or seven varieties of light. Let us now descent 
to facts and things connected with our phy sical frame, Men conver 


sant with the science of Physic, tell us that our whole body chang 


every particle of matter every seven years, and is renewed by ® 

process of gradual substitution. 
The limits of life, the allotted “three score and ten,” Is a multip' 

of seven, and indeed, we find that our life naturally falls into pet “jods 


The common law, which was the perfection of 


Be- 
according to Sir Wm. Blackstone, adopted the division of sever as 
low eight was the period of infancy, with conclusive irrespon™ 
) tive, 
for criminal acts; fourteen was the age of discretion presum] 


‘ ental 
- while twatity-one was the period of emancipation from pat 


authority. 
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Some eminent physicians have held that twenty-eight, a multiple 
of seven, is the proper age for marriage;—this is encouraging to 
spinsters and bachelors. : 

Some French physician has said, that thirty-five is the period at 
vhich man burns most carbon; that is, life is a flame, the lungs inhale 
pure air, mostly oxygen and nitrogen, the oxygen uniting with the 
-arbon in the lungs or blood; a combustion takes place; the carbon 
and oxygen are converted into carbonic acid gas, which we exhale; at 
thirty-five, still recollecting that it is a multiple of seven, the greatest 
quantity of carbon is consumed; from that time the flame begins 
slowly to diminish until the carbon is exhausted, when the flame dies. 


Forty-two is considered by some the prime of life; fifty-six the 


period when old age begins; both these numbers it will be observed, — 
/ are multiples of the wonderful number seven. 


Shakspeare in his seven ages, has adopted another division of life, 
into seven periods instead of periods of seven each. 


The generations of the chosen people to the coming of Christ, are 
livided in the seventeenth verse of St. Mathew into multiples of 
vren. “So all the generations from Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations; and from David to the carrying away into Babylon, are 
fourteen generations; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ, are fourteen generations.” 


But the last place which we will notice, and which is the most 


remarkable of all the instances of the connection of this number - 


‘even with the destiny of the human family, is to be found in the 
Apocalypse, in which the history of our race is divided into seven 
periods, typified by the book with “seven seals.’ The seal of the 
‘venth book is the seal of eternity, when the mystery of God is fin- 


shed, and the voice of the seventh angel shall proclaim, “there shall 
be time no longer.” 
Memphis, Tenn | 
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- PRAGMENTARY CHARACTER OF MODERN 


LITERATURE. 


BY H. Y. RIDDLE. 


THe reading man of the present day, cannot but be struck with 
the fragmentary character of our modern literature. Books are 
not so much read now as formerly—they are not the most commor 
medium of intelligence. They have been ina great measure super: 
seded by the newspaper and the periodical, which now rank among 
the peculiar institutions of our beloved country. The most charming 


book, such as Boswell’s Lite of Johnson. and Lord Campbell's Lives: 


of the Lord Chancellors, cannot retain the reader's attention when 
the daily, tri-weekly, and weekly mails pour out upon his table their 
rich freightage of late and stirring news. He yields to the irresist:- 
ble impulse, to acquaint himself with the movements of the great 
leaders of public opinion, and of revolutions throughout the world— 
of Lord Palmerston, Louis Napoleon, and Garibaldi, who to-day 
waves the blood-stained banner of liberty, triumphantly above the 
valleys and the mountain tops of the voleanie island of Sicily. He 

. must devour their teeming columns, before he is prepared for the pe 
rusal of more labored compositions, requiring unflagging attention 
and sober reflection. 


The hewspaper is decidedly the most popular velricle of instruc 
tion in a free country. It affords the only reading matter to hun- 
dreds and\Beusands of families. It is to them a variegated map ot 
practical, every-day life—a faithful daguerreotype of the busy world— 
and best current history of the times in which they live. The pu" 
suits of such persons prevent the reading of much else: and althoug! 
the newspaper is, above all compositions, fragmentary and desultory 
yet to the man of incessant employment, it is the most useful educt 
tor within his reach. His position in life does not require, 2nd wil 
not allow systematic: reading. and the newspaper enables him mos! 
profitably to spend the little scraps of time, which alone are at hs 
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disposal. The information which a man thus circumstanced can ac- 
quire, by a judicious appropriation of the fragments of time incident 
his business, would far surpass expectation. THis knowledge would” 
of course be superficial, but in the common walks of life, his conver- 
cation would compare more favorably with that of the man of more | : 
extensive leisure and reading. The newspaper is a necessity among | | AR 
usat the present day; and although a passionate fondness for ats | De 
“glittering generalities, is apt to inter fere with more important 
studies, yet 1t must be read by every man who would be well intorm- 
ed upon the most interesting subjects, and who would be an agreeable 
companion in a cultivated social circle. | 


Judge Longstreet says, “that every student should read at least 
two first rate newspapers—that the experience of twenty years as an. | 
instructor-in Southern Colleges, had taught him that such students | 
were better informed, better educated, and better prepared for the 
active duties of life than those who confined themselves to their text | i 
books exclusively.” The newspaper contains extracts from the best | a 
writers of the English language—the cream and gems of literature— 
the “thoughts that breathe and the words that burn” of the great | et, 
masters of learning; most useful literary fragments, which could not | me 
possibly be read and enjoyed so soon in the regular perusal of stan- , : 
lard works. In fact, the complete success of the newspaper hasa 3 
damaging effect upon the book trade. Persons who would buy books | | Feat 
trequently, if newspapers were not so cheap and full of matter, now P] Peg pe 
make the purchase of a book only an occasional transaction. The =| 
interest we often take in a new book is as often dissipated either by 
the notice of it we see in our favorite hebdomadal, or the searching 
‘riticism we read in the pages of a brilliant Review, a golden mean _ i) 
between the book and the newspaper, and often better than either. ih ' 
The time which would be wasted in reading many indifferent books, ye 
‘to our great joy, often saved by the perusal of a carefully written Do ae 
ira first class magazine, illustrating and elaborating the lead-~ 
ing idea and argument, to our entire satisfaction. Authors, it seems — 
(0 us, ought not to be the best friends of the Review, for it most cer- 
only commits serious depredations upon their territory, notwith- | 
‘Uinding the usual closing recommendation, “by all means to getand |, 


The Review, though it contains much that is solid, substantial, and | 
Tuctive, is yet a fragmentary production, less so than the newspa- 
er, 
ber, but more so than the book; for it must not be forgotten that the 
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book itself is a fragment, intended to elucidate only ono branch of 
knowledge, and often failing most signally of its object. 

The judgments pronounced by reviewers upon books and authors, 
are by no means infallible, as was conclusively shown when Jeffry 
tried to make Crabbe one of the best, and Macaulay tried to make 
Montgomery one of the worst, of poets. Both these unjust literary 
judgments were reversed by that impartial appellate tribunal, the 
reading public. A very high order of intellect and a high degree of 
cultivation are required for the proper management of the magazine. 
Dr. Johnson, however, says “that a reviewer may pronounce a correct 
judgment of a poem, who cannot write a poem, just as he can distin. 


~guish a good table from a bad one, without being able to make a ta- 


ers of perception and discrimination should be highly cultivated, so 
as to diminish the probability of too frequent mistakes. For the 


ble.” But still in order to pronounce this correct judgment, his pow- 


princes of reviewing will sometimes make mistakes, as did Jeffry and 


Macaulay. We fear that prejudice and personal likes and dislikes, 
often have too much to do with these mistakes. Many an unjust lit- 
erary diatribe has been written under the prompting of personal re- 
sentment towards some popular author. Impartiality and fairness 
are lamentably absent virtues from too much of our ephemeral litera- 
ture. Misrepresentation, misconstruction, and disingenuousness are 
the great banes of modern journalism. We are glad, however, to 
know that Improvements are taking place in these particulars. and 
that public opinion is demanding these improvements. The growing 
importance and influence of the press necessitate a higher order of 
talent, for its proper management and control; and this higher order 
of talent is elevating the character of out ephemeral literature. 


_..The newspaper, under the influence of a higher culture, Is, te 
some extent, invading the territory of the niagazine. _Tts articles are 
more carefully prepared, and its discussions are more searching and 
elaborate. of the most enterprising journals now enjoy’ 
ent made up of lengthy and short notices of 

Lamartine once said, that at the end of a century, the only book 
possible would be the newspaper, and its increasing consequence gives 
color to the prediction. The shortest and most certain way of reach: 
ing the popular ear, and the popular heart to-day, is through the 
newspaper. The Quarterly Review said some years ago: “It the 


steamboat and railway have abridged time and space, and made # 


~laree additic » av’ 
ge addition to the available length of hunian existence, why ™! 
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not our intellectual journey be also accelerated, our knowledge more ; y 
cheaply and quickly acquired, its records rendered more accessible \ 
and portable, its cultivators increased in number, and its blessings i 
more cheaply and widely diffused | | 

“Should Lamartine’s prediction be fulfilled, this gorgeous literary han 
dream may find a complete realization in the newspaper. And we an 
may now truthfully answer the interrogatory, by saying that “our in 
knowledge is more cheaply and quickly acquired, its records rendered Be a 
more accessible and portable, its cultivators increased in number, and ; 
its blessings more cheaply and widely diffused,” through the medium 
of the journal. The fragmentary is fast becoming the most popular 
form of our literature. m7 | | 


. 
~ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MEDEA ANDRUS, OR MISTAKEN REVENGE, ETC. ETC’ pay 


We were conversing together, an invalid friend and I, one whose 
heart was grieving bitterly—whose door step death had crossed, bear- | 
ing thence a loved form, and that one, he whom she called by the. yey 
dearest title life can boast, that of husband. eon 

The bright morning brought no joy to the widowed one whose 6a 
home death had rifled. I was sometimes restless and unhappy, I ne," 
scarce knew why—ever longing and knew not whatI longed for. In xe 
my ingratitude I indulged in complainings of my lonely and aimless 
life, till rebuked by her great sorrow. I breathed an inward prayer 
lor strength and pardon, that in the presence of so great a woe | 
should idly repine because my own life was placid and still. Surely a 
Was like a petted child crying for the moon, or wearying myself in 
idle efforts to catch the sea spray as it tossed far above my head. 

Methinks I can hear now that sweet, low voice speak of her sor- 
seed and caution me not to waste the precious hours in listless com- 
plainings, lest God should send upon me some sorrow like to hers, 

he voice was low and faint which pleaded with me, and passed the 
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pale lips with a quivering sound, as though the harp strings of her 
soul had rudely snapped. | 


Life is but a troubled stream, 
Flowing on as in a dream— 
Wider, deeper growing :— 
Bearing freight for good or ill, 
Hast’ning on some gulf to fill, 
Into the grave flowire. 


a's als ats ate «! 


Aunie Gwin and [, had lived from childhood near together. The 


same feelings and hopes rode high in each young heart. The same 
vlad sun-light shone upon each young head. As womanhood dawned 
upon us, each found her other and dearer self, and in deep joy and 
happiness our life’s pilgrimage commenced, which ended so early and 
so sadly for dear Annie Hadley. Beautiful was the home the young 
husband had prepared for “Ais life,’ as he called his happy, merry 
little wife. Coral honey-suckle, and white ladybanks trailed over the 
low door, and emerald green vines formed a pleasant shade for the 
deep windows. Joyously Annie Hadley’s lite passed, keeping time to 
the music of a sweet poem lying all unwritten in her heart—but now, 
tlas! death had stepped between, and | 


“Her idol was shattered—her earth star fled.” 


Such was the heart sorrow of my dear friend, on the day of which — 
lam speaking. Soon T had real cause for diseéntent, for I was 
ed from my cherished friend. Her husband’s relatives eame and ear- 
red her to their far away home, wishing to cherish the mourning 
one Whom fe (the son and brother) had loved so fondly. So the 
little white cottage was closed. and the roses and honeysuckle 
bloomed unheeded—the murmurings of the rippling waters thal 
passed by that now desolate home. fel] sadly upon my heart. 


llow can | exist without you, Annic dear?” T moaned. 


“Weep hot. darling, T shall come to you again; and in my fur. 


strange home, you must visit me. You can r “aud, sew and write 


Why not keep a journal, vou busy one?’ Writing every day from 
thoughts and feelings, when we meet | shall enjoy reading i¢ 80 
much.” 

We parted: 


but Annie Was with me in spirit ; writing, there wis 
magic in the sound of the word. Twas lonely and sad no longer: I 
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felt no longer restless and discontented ; and so the day wore on in 
sweet musings, and at night I sat alone with the calm moon peeping 
in at my window, through the trees and flowers—alone in my room 
with a tiny taper giving me light to write. I now lived in a new 


world, a world of my own creating, which was surely dressed in a_ 


new beauty. The flowers wore a brighter hue, and there was a 
sweet low language whispered me by the leaves and flowers, never 
heard before—beautiful inspirations, undreamt of in my life’s previ- 
ous history. 

Since those days I have known much of sorrow; but my slumber- 
ing soul has woke to a glorious knowledge that I 
can escape from painful thought and the world’s unkindness by living 
in an ideal world. 

There is, too, a far more glorious balm for a wounded heart, a safe 
resting place for earth’s weary children ; it is in the love of the Fath- 
er; in sorrow we can ever fly to Him, when life's tempest beats upon 
our urcovered head, only there can we find place. This world were 
a weary desert were it nat for hopes of heaven. 

My early friend will soon put on the wreath of orange blossoms 
again, and go forth into the world as the bride of one well worthy of 
her. She often writes to her dear Grace Lane, ‘May thy life hereaf- 
ter be smooth, and thy path that of peace, is the wish of thy early 
and dear, dear friend—“GRaAcE.’ 

AUGUSTA WASHINGTON. 


Mountain Home, Ala., September, 1860. | 
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IDLE RHYMES TO NIGHT. 


~BY JENNY WOODBINE. 


Au! who can slumber in a night like this, 

So beautiful, so stilly calm, so like 

A night in heaven, if ever night came there? 

The moon-beams are so bright, that some fond bard 


‘Might pen his glowing fancies by their rays, 


Nor need a less poetic light, as I— 
An humble scribbler, yet not so obscure 
But that the critics have assailed my rhymes, 


And with a smiling fury torn to shreds 


My “plumaged wings’’—am pencilling 

The idle thoughts that haunt my dreary brain. 

Oh! thou “most glorious night! thou wert not made 
For slumber—let me one of the few, 


‘Who stealing from the god of sleep his hours, 


Enjoy with half-closed eyes, and folded hands 
The solemn midnight calm, and grand,and still. | 
A few white, fleeey clouds sail lazily 

Upon the quiet sky—a few pale stars,— 

Dear to the poet when he speaks in verse. 

For were they from the face of heaven removed, 
The bard—his inspiration fled—might cry 
Othello-like, occupation’s gone.” 

Dear to the lover, when he would assail 

With tender flattering, and ardent vows, 

The timid heart close throbbing to his own; 

Dear to the mother, when with gentle voice, 

She sings the baby on her knees to sleep ; 

Dear to the wife, who when they first peep forth 
With sweet expectancy lists the coming step ; 
Dear to the laborer who hails their light 

As a sweet signal for release from toil. 
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Well, to be brief, a few pale stars are out 
Flooding the earth with beauty. 


a 


I would sing, 

If God had given me genius, lofty strains 

In praise of this, the very loveliest night 

My eyes—to all things beautiful alive— 

Have ever yet beheld—but ‘tis not mine 

To climb the hill strewn with the withered hopes 

Of disappointed aspirants—the ‘steep 

Parnassus, Dryden trod with bleeding teet. 4 

My thirsty lips may never claim a draught 

From Helicon’s pure fount—the winged steed 

Would ne’er obey command as weak as mine. 

Yet oh! ye many scribblers! ye whose. name 

Is Legion! ye who hourly waste your worth = 

In foolscap, writing verse so very blank. | : 

We can but wish the sheets were blank as well, 

Who chant long eulogies o’er heroes dead; 

And sing the praises of the newly wed, 

(Rhyme unintentional) and woo your muse, | 
“To loftier flights than her weak wings can reach, 
Ye, whose queer noms-de plume (dis)grace the page, 

Of, many a Southern weak-ly—let me join 

Your well-filled ranks, and fight as you have fought 

For literary honors. | 


Shall Tsing, | 
ad love but thee?” or, shall I here rehearse, 
The praises of some titled friend who once hd 
Bowed to me by mere chance, mistaking me 

- For scme one else? Shall I indite a verse 
To Julia’s eyes, or to her poodle dog? 
Or shall I chant the fancied virtues ot | 
Wood's Hair Restorative, which did not turn 

My silvery locks to their once raven hue? 

Shall I of politicians write and try, 

To turn the tide of public favor, where 

think it is deserved? MustI set 

A dish of horrors, memories of the past, 

The corpses of my hopes, my mangled joys, 

My murdered love-dreams, here before my gueste— 
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_Nor yet of Love, that beauteous passion flower, 


IDLE RHYMES TO NIGHT. 


Alias readers—if such guests I have, 

And call it “musings of the long ago?” 

Once Byron begged a hero—but I beg, 

Oh! “most uncommon want,” some generous friend 
To treat me to a theme—I know of none 

But is to tatters worn by constant use. 

Not of mosquitoes will I hum a line, 

Nor yet of dust, with which our town just now, 

Is far too well supplied—would auction off, 

If buyers could be found. 


: Oh! silent night! 
Not silent either—for the heavy tramp 


Of “watchers” walking in their tread-mill rourd, 
~ Disturbs thy calm—not silent, for the bark 


Of faithful sentinels, rings on the air— 

And the soft music of a serenade, 

Beneath some loved one’s window, tells my heart 
That love still lingers on this sin-cursed earth. — 
Well, if not silent, beautiful thou art, 

And I will pour my idle rhymes to thee: 

White fleecy clouds wreathed in fantastic shapes ; 
Ilow oft’ my childish thought has given them life; 
Tlow oft’ have fancied I could detect 

Resemblance to some loved, departed, friend. 

And I have traced gardens of beauty rare, 

In their strange foldings—pictured castles grand ; 
And grim old monasteries—mountains high, 
And winding streams that flowed through peaceful dales. 
The friends who jested at my strange conceits, 
Said “only clouds; but unto me they were 

A strange far world with much of hidden beauty. 
Each night I sought some calm, inviting spot, 
Secluded from the rest, and dreamed sweet dreams, 
But not of future greatness and renown, 

Not of true friendships coming hours shall bring, 


That blooms once in a life-time—only once. 

L only hoped and longed that when I joined 
The pale, still, slamberers of the silent tomb, | 
My spirit freed might e: Umly float away, 
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To beautiful cloud-land—for then T dreamed. 
That was the spirits’ home. 


Thou seest, Night. 24 
A white-browed watcher, leaning from yon porch. 
Where the frail vines stir hghtly in the breeze. 
Looking with anxious gaze, for one afar; 
Her erey-haired sire is near—-one rounded arm, — 
Like a pure snow-wreath round his neck is twined— 
One slender hand smoothes the thin, scattering locks 
That kiss his furrowed brow. With patient ear | 
She listens, while he :babbles of the past :” 
Nor fails in fond attention, even when 
He tells some oft’ repeated story o'er. 
The twilight found them there—that lonely pair, 
And midnight leaves them, talking, listening still - 
Thou knowest, Night! the romance of her lite 
Is over—in her heart the passion flower 
Has bloomed and died! He whom she fondly loved 
Finds in the giddy throng forgetfulness. 
In adulation’s cup, in woman’s smile. 
In the rich wine’s red glow, in music's spell, 
In crowded hall where youth and pleasure meet. 
He drowns the voices of a troubled past. 
She leads a dull unchanging life, where all 
Speaks to her soul of him. Each book, each flower, 
And in the twilight, when her aged sire 
Tells of the past, she lends a willing ear. 
But listens vaguely for a once-loved step, 
That comes to her no more—ah! werer more! 
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NOTICES. 


SAY AND SEAL; By the Author of The Wide Wide World; and 
the Author of Dollars and Cents. 

We have received from Cleaves & Vaden, two volumes of fiction 
with the above title. To the admirers of the former works of the 
Sisters Warner, this will be a welcome visitant. Its tone is pure, and 
many of its incidents very touching; but like most of the romances 
written in the present day, it is sadly wanting in the elegant finish 
which every writer should at least attempt to attain. The thousands, 
however, who read novels merely to satisfy a morbid love of gossip, 
will forget its blemishes in the interest of the story, which (for the 
above-mentioned class of readers,) is well-preserved throughout. 
Passing by the Preface, with its smartness and bad rhetoric—a 
sorry usher to a very agreeable guest,—we select this picture as one 
of the best in the book : 

“The doctor stepped up to the bedside, and made some general 


inquiries. But it did not appear that there was much he could doe. 


for her, 

‘Mrs. Custers,’ said he presently, ‘you know I promised I would 
bring, if I could, a lady to see you. Here she is—Miss Derrick.’ 

Faith came to the side of the bed. Little her quiet face shewed 
how she was trembling. In her soft sweet way she asked the sick 
woman how she did. And Mrs. Custers turned her head a little, and 
vazed up into the blooming face, with strange, eager, feverish cyes— 
eyes that thirsted, but with no bodily thirst. Then she closed them: 
again, and turned her fice away, but said nothing. 

‘Have you been sick long?’ asked Faith. 

She did not answer, then ; though as if the tones of Faith's voice 
were making their way, there came presently a slight quiver of the 
face, anda bright drop or two that the closed eyelids eould not quite 
keep back. But she was at that point of time, where tlie fear ot 
man has lost its power,—where the doctor loses his supremacy, aun 
Visitors their interest: where men and things are pushed like shadows 
into the background, and the mind ean see no object save ‘the grew! 
white throne.” This was what the silence expressed,—it was not dis 
like, nor churlishness; but those surface questions failed to reach het 
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where she stood. The next gentle and tender ‘What is the matter ?’— 


was so spoken that it found her even here. Her eyes came-back to 


Faith’s face with the sort of look they had given before. And then 


she spoke. 
‘Where would you be going if you were lying where I be?’ 


Faith heeded not the doctor then, nor anything else in the world. 
She waited an instant; she had drawn herself up on hearing the 
question ; then leaning forward again she said slowly, tenderly, 

J should be going—to be happy with my divine Redeemer. Are 
not you 2” 

‘What makes you think you would?’ | 

‘Because I have His word for it, said Faith. ‘He says that who- 
ever believes in Him shall not perish, and that every one that loves 
Him, shall be with Him where He is;—I believe in Him, and love 
Him with my whole heart; and I know He is true. He will not cast 
meaway.’ Slowly, clearly, the words were spoken; so that they 
might every one enter, and be received by the ears that heard. 

The woman looked at her,—scanned her, examined her,—looked 
down towards the foot of the bed at the doctor—then back at Faith. 

‘Do you believe all that?’ she said. | 

‘I know it!’—said Faith, with a tiny bit of joy-speaking smile.”’ 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES; By Rev. James White. 

Tuis very valuable book is a reprint, by the Appletons, of the 
Second Edinburgh edition, with additional dates and references. 

The Author wields a practiced and fearless pen, and holds his 
reader a willing captive from the beginning to the end of his volume. 
To those who have the courage to judge History for themselves, 
however, without receiving the ipse dizit of the historian, many of 
his deductions will elicit a smile, or perhaps a frown. For instance: 

‘It we read of Elizabeth interfering in Scotland, domineering at 
home, and bellicose abroad, let us enquire before we condemn, wheth- 
er she was in her duty during these operations,—whether in fact, she 
ie resisting an assault, or capriciously and unjustifiably opening her 
on the innocent and unprepared. Fiery-hearted, strong- 
handed Scotchmen are ready to fight at this time, for the immaculate 
ge and sinless martyrdom of their beautiful Mary, and sturdy 
Q ig start up with as bold a countenance in defence of good 

n Bess. It is not to be doubted that a rollcall as numerous as 

“mockburn, or Flodden, could be mustered on this quarrel of three 
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centuries ago; but the fight 1s needless. The points of view are so 
different. that a verdict can never be given on the merits of the two 
persons principally engaged ; but we think an unprejudiced examina. 
tion of the course of Elizabeth’s policy in Scotland, and her treat- 
ment of her rival, will establish certain facts, which neither party 
can gainsay. 

Ist, From this it will result, that, to keep reformed England se- 

cure, it was liecessary to have reformed Scotland on her side. 

2d, Thatin order to have Scotland with her, reformed on her side, 
it was indispensable to render powerless a Popish Queen,—a Queen 
who was supported as legitimate inheritor of England, by the Pope 
and Philip of Spain, and the King and Princes of France. 


tion, to sustain by every legal and peaceable means, that party in 
Scotland which was de facto the government of the country, and 


| which promised to be most useful to the objects she had in view. 


Those objects have already been named,—--peace and security for the 
) Protestant religion, and the honor and independeuce of the whole 
British realm. 3 

To gain these ends, who denies that she bribed, and bullied, and 
ileceived ?—that she degraded the Scottish nobles by alternate prom- 
| ises and threats, and weakened the Scottish crown by encouraging its 
| enemies, both ecclesiastical and civil ?”’ 
| And these are called “legal and peaceable means,” by a historian of 
| the enlightened nineteenth century! 
| Nevertheless, the book is charmingly written. It is for sale by 
| Cleaves & Vaden. 


THE PULPIT AND THE STAGE: By One Who Knows. From 

The Book Depository, South Side Court Square. 

Wk are sorry to say, that the chaste and well-written, though 
prejudiced Introduction to this volume, is calculated to mislead those 
who will be seduced by a captivating title, into the perusal of an ill- 
Written, exaggerated, and by no means modest book. Mr McFerrin 
evidently knows nothing personally of the stage; and has taken 
without question, the experience and commentato of some fifth rate 
actor, naturally vain, and by-no means intellectual, as the wretched 
attempts at blank verse throughout the book will attest. We ¢a” 


excuse the coarse pictures of vice in Fielding and Smollett, in consid- 
eration of the brilliant genius of the writers, and the loose conver 


3d. That Elizabeth had a right, by all the laws of self-preserva- | 
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tionalisms of their time; but’in our day—though heaven knows we 
are no better than we should be!—when dirty talk is the exception 
and not the rule of drawing rooms, we utterly ignore the propriety 
of dishing up such things as are placed before us by this new caterer. 
We do not know who claims to be the author of this book; but we 
jo know that the Jtinerant, would commend himself to us much more 
acceptably, if when he left the stage, he had left his stage-smartness 
behind him, aad withheld his impeachment of his former companions. 
The stage we all know has its vices; but so has sociEry, and so, alas! 
has the church; and if we choose to engage in such filthy business, 
we may find as much depravity here as among the generous and 
proverbially noble-hearted children of the Theatre. We do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the Author of The Pulpit and the Stage, but we 
honestly believe his book is caleulated only to prejudice the ignorant, 
and disgust the refined and scholarly Christian. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS; By John, Lord 
We have received from Cleaves & Vaden this quaint and enter- 
taining book. The Author quotes from all the great dramatists’ plays 

ind sonnets, and certainly makes a very strong cage, with the wit- 
uesses he brings forward to prove Shakspeare’s apprenticeship as an 
\ttorney’s clerk. We make one quotation: 

‘Here would be the solution of Shakspeare’s’ legalism which has 
” perplexed his biographers and commentators, and which Aubrey’s 
‘radition leaves wholly unexplained. We should only have to recol- 
leet the maxim, that “the vessel long retains the flavor with which it 
has been qnee imbued. Great as is the knowledge of law which 
“hakspeare’s writings display, and familiar as he appears to have been 
with all its forms and proceedings, the whole of this would be easily 
02% for, if for some years he had occupied a desk in the office 
ae attorney in good business, attending sessions and as- 
ak Nig leets and law days; and, perhaps, being sent up to the 
® Me isin term time, to conduct suits before the Lord Chancellor, 

uperior Courts of Common Law at Westminster, according 


ot 
practice of country attorneys; who would not employ 
ndon agent to divide their fees.” OK. 
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LOTUS LEAVES. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


CABIN SE 


WE have reached the blessed Michaelmas tide; when the children 
if of English homes and hearts, however widely scattered, gather once 
: more round the family board, to partake of the savory Michaelmas 
te goose, and the sweet St. Michael’s Bannock ; when the light of home 
14% burns warm and bright, as the golden autumn air, and the holy cus- 
ey | toms, centuries old, re-kindle the fires of heavenly piety and human 
affection. | | 

For the usages of this Feast date far anterior to the days of 
Mite Henry VIII; and so common was the custom of eating a roast goose — 
Ym on St. Michael’s day, that Gascoigne tells us: | 


ye.’ “And when the tenantes come to paie their quarter’s rent, | 
fat They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish in Lent; | 

rg At Christemasse a capon, at Michaelmasse a goose, 
And somewhat else at New Yere tide, for fear their rent flie loose.” 


We are told also that Queen Elizabeth, being on her way to Til: 
bury Fort, on the 29th of September, 1588, dined with Six Neville 
Humfreville, for whose table a choice Michaelmas goose had been 
provided ; that after dinner the Queen drank with her host a bumpe 
of Burgundian wine, to the destruction of the Spanish Armada ; that 


, to shortly after, she received tidings that her wishes were fulfilled; and 
es that thenceforth she observed the custom of eatin o& x roast goose 0” 
= the Feast of St. Michael, to the last year of her life. 
os | In all nations, from the coarse savages of Mozambique to the 
z ; enlightened children of Japheth, there is a natural, inborn impulse. 

‘a which teaches dependence on a Higher Power. The African negt 
“at | choosing an elephant’s tooth for his fetiche, places before it an offeriné 
| ” 4 of maize and fruits, and thus in his rude, untutored way, supplicater 
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protection and support. The swarthy people of China and Japan 
prostrate themselves before the god Amida, judge of departed spirits, 
and implore the guardianship of Siva and Boodh. The Scandinavian 
of Eld poured out libations of mead to Odin: and Thor; and the 
strange poetic children of the American wilderness talk of the Great 
Spirit, and the shadowy hunting grounds; and prostrate themselves 


at the voice of the Father in the thunder, and the flash of his 


anger in the red lightning. 

So in the Church of God, Prophet and King have taught us the 
finishing lesson, of this beautiful natural instinct. We read in the 
sublime words of the Psalmist: 


“Because thou hast made the Lord which is my refuge, even the Most 
High, thy habitation ; 

There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling, 


For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 


ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” 


In the New Testament we are told, that the angel Gabriel made 


_ the Annunciation to the Blessed Virgin Mary; that an angel appear- 


ed to the Marys at the grave of our Lord; that an angel loosed the 
chains of St. Peter and delivered him from prison ; and from the Di- 
vine lips of the Master Himself, we are told that the angels of little 
children do always behold the face of the Father in heaven. How 
beautiful then the feeling, which led the people of God to set apart 
this calm Sabbatic season, when the labor of both. man and Nature 
are completed, to commemorate the holy care of the angelic hosts, 
to meditate upon the wonderful ministrations that hedge in the 
paths of the righteous, and to adore the Supreme Ruler of all for His 
condescending goodness to His fallen creatures. 


_ ——Loveliest of all seasons is the mellow month of October, with 
its golden sunshine, its gorgeous forest tints, its misty air, and its won- 
drous Sunsets, each one a new Apocalypse; loveliest of all, this dolce 
far niente season of Nature, when, like one whose faithful labor is ac- 
‘omplished, she dons her holiday garb of gorgeous dyes, and dreams 
amid her sheaves. The brilliant cardinal flower lifts his red mitre at 
the foot of the stately elms, that stand like tall Cathedral columns in 
the wood; the mocking-bird and grosbeak, sole morning choristers that 
remain, warble their sweet antiphonal hymn, while the soft haze of 
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Indian summer floods field, and wood, and glen, with a cloud of incense 
The papaw drops its luscious golden fruit; the elder bends beneath 
its ripe, royal-purple umbels; and the muscadine, climbing nimbly 
to the topmost bough of the liriodendron, holds out his swarthy 
globes of dainty wine. Under the thick tangle where the bamboo 
and virgin’s-bower have woven their fairy roof on the slender sassa- 
fras, the fiery arum stands like a Bedouin in his tent, his stalwart 
club beaded with crimson. berries: The west-wind idly twirls the 
the bronzed beech-leaves to the ground, and wandering past garden 
and orchard like a careless Sybarite, sings his low dithyrambic, among 
the aspens by the river. The humming-bird drones his drowsy mu. 
sic, as he drinks the sweet nectar from the gay autumnal flowers: 
and all sounds betoken peace, save here and there the shrill twitter 
of a doughty little wren, in full chase of some one of the marauding 
birds that lie in wait, to pounce upon the tender fledgelings of the 
weaker tribes. 

By the universal law of compensation, the courage of this little | 
creature has been recognized in all lands, and rewarded by a name 
of distinguished significance. Our word wren, is from the Welsh 
Bren, a king. Inthe Greek he is called Trochilus, Basileus, Senator: 
in the Latin, Regulus; in the French, Roytelet, little king; and Ber- 
ichot, which in Cotgrave’s Dictionary of old French is defined “The 
little wrenne, our lady’s henne.” 

In an old English paper, a writer giving an account of a meeting 
of the British Archaeological Association, says : “Reference was made 
toa French Dictionary of the sixteenth century, as giving ro/telet ( lit- 
tle king.) roy des ofseaux (king of the birds,) and Roy Bertrand for 
this bird. Now, roitelet is still the common, indeed the only familiar 
French name for the wren; and the notion of his being a king runs 
through his appellations in many other languages besides. Ones 
first impression, on learning this from several dictionaries is, that the 
royal title must have been originally meant for the gold-crested wrel. 
to which the names of Regulus, (Sylvia Regulus, Regulus Cristatus,) and 
roitelet are now generally confined by naturalists, and have arise! 


from his crest, though several other larger and more important birds 


can boast a similar head-gear.”’ 


The Spaniards call the wren reyezuelo, the diminitive of the ey; 
king; the Italians reatino, little king; the Swedish, king’s-fogel, king * 
fowl; the Danish, Jugle-konge, fowl-king ; the Germans, kon/y- vogel 
king-bird, and for another species, zaun-konig hedge-king. The Duteb 


call the common wren konije, little king ; fa to another species that 
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remains during the winter months, they give the name, w/nter-koninkje, 
or little winter-king. 


The crested wren not being an inhabitant of all the countries. 
wherein the royal name is given to this tiny thing, we are loth to ac- 
cept the reason given by the British writer; and having just heard 
the brave chirp of the fearless little creature, as he put to flight a 
savage hawk, more than ten times his size, we turn with pleasure to 
a quaint old volume, written in 1555, by Pierre Belon, and entitled 
Histoire de la Nature des Oiseaux, from which we make the following 

extract : | 

“Due roytelet. Les Grecs lont an ciennement nomme Trochylus, Pre- 
sius ou Basileus, et les Latins Trochylus, Senator, Regulus. II est 
diversement nomme en Francois; car les uns dient le Roy Bertauld, 
les autres un Berichot, les autres un Beeuf-de-Dieu. Aristote dit que. 
pour ce qu'il est nomme senatour et roy, / a combat contre Caigle. Le 
roytelet, de si petite stature, fait nuisance a l’aigle, qui maistrise touts 
autres Oyseaux,.”’ * 


The curious have sought in vain to discover the origin of the name 
Beuf-de-Dieu for the wren. The most reasonable solution seems to 
be, that the French, noted as they are for their fancifulness, have 
given the bird this extravagant and ‘irreverent title, in consequence 
of the delicacy of its flesh. In England, however, it has always been 
esteemed a disaster to kill a wren, even by accident; and the tradi- 
tions of our British forefathers are reverently cherished by us still; 
for who among us would willingly harm a swallow, a martin, a wren, 
orarobin? We all remember too well, the Babes in the Wood, over 
whose touching story we wept in our nursery days, ever to see a robin 
without recalling the simple lines: . 


“No burial this pretty pair, 
Of any man receives, 
- - ‘Till Robin Redbreast painfully, 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


The tradition that the Redbreast covers the bodies of dead travel- 


a the Roytelet—The Greeks anciently ealled this bird Trochylus, Presitt or 
Pinas t and the Latins Trochylus, Senator, Regulus. It is variously named in the 
others igaa ced by some it is called King Bertauld, by others Berichot, and by 
ing "oi Beuf-de-Dieu, or God’s Beef. Aristotle says, it is called Senator or 
con’ pte it combats the eagle. The roytelet, though so small in size, dares to 
“nd with the eagle, who lords it over all other birds. ——-~~ 
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lers with moss and-leaves, is older than the time of Shakspeare. |p 
Cymbeline he makes Aviragus say : 


“With fairest flowers 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 


upon as Ominous for any ill to be done them by their human favor- 


ear Me ites. These old rhymes attest the strength of this feeling among the 
_ English peasantry : 


Ja I'll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
al The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell like thy veins, no, nor 
et oe The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
—Out-sweetened not thy breath: the ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore shaming 
’ ss Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
| Without a monument,) bring thee all this; 
le 1 | Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 
| To winter-ground thy corse.’ 
ie | | In Stafford’s Niobe, we find also this passage: 
2 ie | “On her (the nightingale) waites Robin in his redde liverie: who 
aie sits as a crowner on the murthred man; and seeing his bodie naked. 
Ae: plays the sorrie tailour, to make him a mossy raiment.” 
- i | We would as soon think of killing the little twittering canary in 
hy its cage, as one of these guardians of our country houses. For inas- 
sy Ay | much as it is considered good luck to a household for ‘swallows and 
YS he | martins to build in the chimneys or under the eaves, so it is looked 
| 


| found a robin’s nest within our shed, 
And in the barn a wren has young ones bred. 
: I never take away their nest, nor try 
To catch the young ones, lest a friend should die. ; 
Dick took a wren’s nest from his cottage side, 
And ere a twelve-month past his mother dy’d!” 


wes, The Greeks and Romans honored the swallow as the nuncio of th 
spring. Anacreon’s ode to this bird is well known; and the Rhodiam 
4s wre said to have sung each returning spring, a solemn anniversary 


song ot welcome to the swallow. 


Sadly then, do we watch the swallow, teaching her young brood te 
fly from their safe nest in the cottage chimney. We have forborne 
to kindle a fire on the cottage hearth, though the evenings are chill, 
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and the mornings frosty ; for the whirr of unseen wings at night has 
told us, that the old home-nest is not abandoned, though by day the 
brave young pinions follow the parent birds afar. They are going 
soon, we know; going where the sun rises and sets over a summer 
sea; where the trees do not cast their leaves; where the air breathes 
the fragrance of flowers the whole year round ;-where no grey snow- 
clouds darken the sky ; where no frosts blacken the fairy things that 
grow in hidden nooks and green recesses. | 

The swallows are going away; and we look at the vacant chair, 
when the hour for prayer draws near. We think of the large serious 
eyes, that were wont to read with us the holy evening lesson; we 
think of the sweet clear voice, so lately singing with us the holy 
songs of Zion; we think of the summer-land, whither the white dove 
of our household hath flown, and remembering the frosts and the 
winter that are left us, we cry in the bitterness of our anguish: — 


“Oh that [ had wings like a dove, that I might flee away and 
be at rest.” 


Gently, oh! sad complaining spirit! On this holy day, set apart 
by the-Christian Church in all lands, in honor of St. Michael and all 
the holy angels, shall we be found with words of repining on our 
lips?’ We believe that our beloved, who have been removed to 
another existence, have joined the innumerable company of the re- 
deemed; and trusting as we do, to be reunited to them when our — 
earthly life is ended, shall we not meditate upon the examples taught 
Ws by their lives; and not only theirs, but all the blessed of whom 
this day is held in commemoration ? Holy Seripture teacheth us, 
that to each child of God a ministering angel is sent forth; we read 
the triumphant declaration of the prophet: “The angel of the Lord 
‘neampeth around about them that fear Him; and with these pre- 
“lous truths repeating themselves to us to-day, though parting bird — 


perished from our earthly homes forever, let us remember that so 
Surely as the swallows will come back in the spring,—so surely as the 
fair sweet flowers will bloom again in their quiet sheltered nooks,— 
St 80 surely shall all our joys be restored to us, in that land where 
‘Everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 
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It is beautiful this morning, children, in the woods where = 
bower is built. The bamboo cherries hang in purple clusters over oy 
heads, and the bright red berries of the spice-wood make the whol 
forest gay, asa merry company dressed for a feast. This is the first of 
October you know; but our Southern sun shines so warm, that you cay 
hardly believe summer is gone. And there comes little Kate with, 
white frock on, and see! what fine bracelets, and what a beautify! 
necklace of large coral beads she wears. Lottie knows she did not 
get them at Clark’s or Merriman’s, because their coral beads are uot 
so large, and besides they are set in gold; whereas little Kate's are 
simply strung on a thread as you can see, even at this distanca. Per. 
haps her Uncle Eustace brought them to her from the Pacifie. You 
know he has just returned home, after five years absence in Califor. 
nia. Nay, here she is, and dainty little Kate! she has gathered the 


& spice-wood berries, and made far lovelier ornaments than man cai 


manufacture from jewel. or stone, or shell. She has even made across 
which you see hangs on her white breast. And this minds The Lotu 
that she must tell her little friends at a distance, what May-pops are. 
and the holy story connected with their flowers. Do not shrug your 
shoulders, Miss Lottie, because some little boys and girls in the world 
are not so flower-wise as we; may be, they will tell us some day ot 
their flowers away off in Wisconsin, and Canada, and Maine, and per 
haps, we will find that we are quite as ignorant as they. 


Well, the May-pop as we Southern children call it, is the fruit o! 
the Passion-flower; and this beautiful flower is named from an oll 
tradition connected with the singular appearance of its organs. There 
isan old, old story, that after our Lord was crucified, a vine sprang 
up at the foot of the Cross on Calvary, and bore these lovely flower 
The sorrowing Disciples recognized in the feathery corolla, a resel 
blance to the crown of thorns that pierced our Saviour’s blessed head: 
in the shape of the pistil, they saw the dreadful cross typified ; and il 
the five anthered stamens, the five wounds that marred Mis Divin’ 
Body. So they named the flower in commemoration of His Passio! 
or Suffering, and cherished it in remembrance of His crucifixio" 
Whether or not this story is true, it is certain as all of you know: 
who have begun the study of Botany, that all the flowers of this s* 
cies,—and they number more than a hundred.—are called Passi-flor® 
or Passion-flowers; so that Science herself, my children, has been 
made in this apparently accidental way, to add her testimony t? of 
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‘truth of Christianity, and to establish a memorial of God’s great mer- 
-y to usall. Your pious mothers have taught you how Christ came 
“teach us to be good; how He was crucified, His hands and feet 
nailed to the wood, and His side pierced, making five wounds in His 
body. They have taught you how we receive the Holy Sacrament as 


The Lotus means when she says the name of the Passion-flower is 
, memorial of Christ’s death. | 

The Lotus loves to talk to little children about Christ. You have 
yead, and heard of men and women dying for their faith; and you 


know that these faithful Christians are called martyrs. But do you » 


know that little children have died willing martyrs, sooner than give 
up their belief in our Blessed Lord?’ It is school-time, now, and we 
cannot stay much longer under the leaves; but when we come again, 
the Lotus will tell you the story of Tamar and Ketevan. 


EDITOR’S DOMICIL. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS AND TEA CHERS—Continven. 


The village all declared how much he knew; 
‘Twas certain he could write and cipher too. 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 


And even the story ran, that he could guage. 
GOLDSMITH. 


Wuar is the history of most men who have swayed the ferule in 
the-school-room at the South ? 

They have been adventurers, seeking to make fortunes, and as a 
‘eginning resorted to school-keeping. They make this a mere step- 
ping-stone to other occupations less laborious, but more lucrative, and 
which, alas! for public opinion, entitles them to more consideration 
" “ciety. Hence, they enter upon the duties arising out of the sa- 
. ‘red trust of training and educating the young, with no just appre- 
Pi of the responsibility they assume. They go on with the labors 
; se: “ession very much as a study-hating boy does, with the task of 
' Preparing a lesson; and with feelings similar to those of a patient 

in a dentist's high chair :—wishing in his heart all the time the 
ce ended. When the purpose, for which they undertake 
Nor Usiness, is served, they look out for more comfortable quarters. 
vat ire they reluctant to bid adieu to school-house, pupils and 
in “eg They fully realize the observation of King Solomon, that 

iter is the end of a thing than the beginning.” 


a memorial, or remembrance of Him ; and you will understand what. 
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Now, can it be that such men are qualified to educate? to give 
tone, bias and impulse, to the unfolding faculties of youth? Howeve 
conscientious and intellectual they may be, is it likely with such as. 
pirations and feelings, and determination, they will prove faithful to 
the sacred trust reposed in them, by a too unsuspecting public? 

They not only do not educate thoroughly, but they are a positiy: 
injury to the cause of education at large. 


Instead of adorning and honoring the profession of school-teach. | 
ing, than which none is more responsible and honorable, by their 


course they reflect disesteem and discredit upon it. They enter the 
profession with mercenary motives, and quit it when it is to their in- 
terest to do so, Asa class, such as we have described above, they 
are self-conceited, vain, pedantic, ill-natured and tyrannical. To be 
associated and identified with them, every generous minded man feels 


to be repugnant. The natural consequence is, that many a worthy | 


man, who would educate in the true meaning of the word, and re. 
flect lustre upon the profession of teaching, elevating its standard 
and commanding for it respect and consideration, is, driven to seek: 
livelihood in other occupations really less congenial to his feelings. 
We may, perhaps, be considered uncharitable towards that clas 
of men who have, heretofore, controlled the education of our chil 
dren. Be it so, then. Weare of the number of those who believe. 
that charity should begin at home. We have men of education, intelli- 
gence and talents, born on our own soil, nurtured in our own institt: 
tions of learning, and with our own views and _ predilections, ‘sh 
should, and conld, be induced to enter the preparatory school-room. 
Wherever you find intelligence and talent, you find them respected 
and influential. Of course these cannot be secured for the pitifa! 
sums generally doled out to teachers. They must havea higher 
price, as they ought. As this is not forth coming, men of less talents 
and acquirements take the places which the former ought t fil 
Let parents present the proper inducements, and their children will 
be under the surveillance of men who will not be long in elevating 
the standard of education to that high and honorable position 0 
Which its importance entitles it. | : 

The supervision of an educated, well-disciplined and eapaciol 
intellect, is no where more needed than in the school-room. Nee 
is called upon to exercise more freely all the Christian graces than! 
the teacher ;—no one ought to be possessed, in & more eminent le. 


gree, of the art—Napoleon. 


A teacher to fill well his station, and most effectually accomp! 

the purpose for which he labors, should be permanent. Hlow @ 
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couth make proper advancement in education, when their teachers, 


though never so competent and faithful, are changed every five or ten 
nonths? By the time the teacher gets his pubils-conformed to his 


lispositions, when, and not before, he is fully prepared to advance 
them properly and rapidly, he leaves for some other neighborhood, to 
vo through the same routine. A stranger to him, his pupils and 
patrons takes his place. The pupils have now to break up old habits 
and form new ones; to throw aside the books purchased but a few 
months before, and buy others; often to unlearn what they have been 
months in learning trom his predecessor; and to understand the dis- 
position of their new teacher, before they are prepared to advance. 
Inthis way there may be movement, but there is little or no improve- 
ment. 


The great Dr. Dwight, speaking of the common schools of Con- 
necticut, declared, ‘that they consumed ten years in teaching badly, 
what ought in two, or at most three years, to be learned well.” One 
of the sorest evils they had to contend with, was a constant change of 
eachers. By this system, children are not only longer in learning 
wy given amount, but they do not learn well even the studies pursued. 
lt is owing to this multiplicity of teachers, that so many young men, 
having the foundation of their education sadly deficient, go through 
the curriculum of a regular college course, but afford no indications, 
in after life, of having done so, but their sheep-skins. And it is to be 
attributed to the same cause, that many young ladies come from 
Female Colleges with no other evidences of having graduated, but a 

shattering of French, Music & Co. To the same source we trace, 
that many young men finding themselves unable, with their utmost 


tlorts, to stand first or second in a college class, throw down their 


spe books in despair, and vive themselves up to idleness, if not to 
lissipation and ruin, 


| If parents would have their children retwr from High Schools, 
| with well-disciplined and developed minds, and “with college honors 
'lushing thick upon them,” to become a solace and comfort at home, 
5, a blessing to society at large, let them look well to the foundation 
| Meg education. Let them see that all hindrances in the prepara- 
be : me ground-work, are speedily removed, and that all facilities 
Ea : eneing them in education proper are afforded. Let them pro- 
. ; omiortable houses and school-furniture, and see that none but 
encetg intelligent and worthy teachers are installed. Let them 


Offer 
men pecuniary compensatien as will command the best talent ; 80 


habits and modes of instruction, and has learned their characters and — 
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Ce 


that teachers will no longer be inclined to make the school-rodm q 
vestibule to the Minister’s studio, the lawyer’s office, or the doe. 
at 4 -| tor’s shop. When they have a good teacher, they should by no 

oye means part with him. Make his situation permanent. Far better 
gas | for your children (and we presume you work for their interests 
&. alone) to have a permanent teacher, than a permanent lawyer or 
doctor. You should co-operate with, and sustain your teacher in the 
government and discipline of his school. Without this co-operation 
tf, The on the part of parents, there will be more or less of insubordination 
amongst scholars. Parents should also encourage their children “by 
¥ ff manifesting such interest in their studies as will give to diligence and 
ad assiduity all the assistance and benefit of parental authority and 
friendship.” In this way, and this only, they will have good teachers. 
i. good schools, and good scholars. be 


In conclusion, we would say to teachers: You are engaged ina — - 
| noble work, that of giving character and direction to immortal i 
i- minds. There is no more honorable calling than yours. The wisest * 
ae ee and best men, whose names are inscribed upon the world’s history in h 
eB characters of living light, have been teachers. Of living men, the | 9 
e purest and most influential have been, or are now, teachers. In re. 
| ; ne mote antiquity Confucius came a teacher of righteousness and wisdom, 
by 4 to the Chinese. In refined and polished Greece, the pure-minded 
a Bee Socrates was an instructor of youth. But wisest, brightest, purest. 


Hin noblest of this unrequited band, is Jesus of Nazareth, emphatically 
al the Great Teacher. 


To the young now at school, we would say: strive to enter upon 


ar the duties of real life, through the gate of Education. For strat i 
aaa is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leads to knowledge, and few 


| iy there be that find it ; but wide is the gate,.and broad is the road of 


2 ignorance, and thousands walk together there. You are now in the 

hi SG spring time of life. The habits which you form, are as the seed sow! 
Be by the husbandman. The harvest will be of the same-kind as that 


sown. If then you would reap a harvest of good fruits, be careful 
to form only good habits. You are now laying the foundation of you" 
future characters. If you would have the superstructure noble and 
commanding, look well to the foundation. Prepare, by thoroughly 
mastering every lesson given you, for overcoming every difti- 


culty, that will arise in the discharge of the duties incumbent upel 
you hereafter, as men and women 
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Remember. 
“Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is your destined end and way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Find you farther than to-day.” 


Tux Syrian massacres have arrested the attention of the whole 
of Europe, and an investigation into the true causes of the difficul- 
ties, has been instituted. Many of the officers of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment were suspended on account of dereliction of duty. The 
truth is, the Government is too inefficient to insure the execution of 
ts own laws, and keep down rebellion and insubordination. 

Garibaldi is still victorious i the Island of Sicily. He seems to 
bea man of decided ability. Has great power over those who enlist 
inder his banner. If he succeed in his daring attempts, he will go 
lown to history as a great hero. If not, the present generation only 
will remember him as a fearless filibuster. If he fall into the 
hands of his enemies, he will probably share the fate of his colleague 
in Central America. He has a dangerous strait to navigate; for he 
in close proximity to Seylla and Charybdis, literally as well as 
iguratively. He entered Naples triumphantly on the 8th of August, 
lt. Thereupon a Provisional Government was formed, and Victor 
Emmanuel proclaimed King of Italy. 

Gen. Wm. Walker, the “grey-eyed man of destiny,” has run his 
reer. He was captured by the officers of the British steamer, 
varus, and delivered to the authorities of Honduras. His men were 
lowed to return upon a promise of interfering in Central American 
iis no more, but Walker and Rudler were to be shot. Walker 
would have benefitted the world vastly more, had he staid at home, 
‘tended to his own business, and let the people of Central America 
“Mihage their own affairs in their own way.” How much s0 ever, 
Ns fate is to be lamented, we, who applauded the prompt and decided 
“ton of the authorities of Virginia, in a late case of fanatical inter- 
neddling in their affairs. cannot, with a good grace, censure the 
“use of the authorities of Honduras. 

Hii ocr of Wales is travelling in the United States as Baron 

Seid Although it is proper and becoming to receive the heir 

opal 0 the crown of the most powerful government on the globe, 

of respect and ‘attention, yet. it is to be hoped 

& i . people will afford no occasion for royalty to look 
‘T boasted institutions with disgust and contempt. 
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Tue PourricaAL PRospkcts 

Of our Country, at present, seem “very much mixed.” The gy 
porters of the differert candidates, think their own the safest and 
surest. The breach in the democratic family is daily widening, 
while their neighbors say that, in consequence, their own success jg 
certain; though many wise men in the South fear, thereby the final 
result will be in favor of the Black Republicans. | 


LocaL MATTERS. 
The people of Texas have been thrown into great excitement, by 4 
the firing of several of their towns by the emissaries of Abolitionists. 
Several white men and negroes implicated, were hung without judge 
or jury, by the infuriated people—a sad warning to contemptible in- 
termeddlers. | 
There’ is a fever prevailing to considerable extent as an epidemic, 
in some sections, called the Break Bone Fever. It is not danger- 
ous, is never fatal, but very prostrating in its effects. It is variously 
styled the Break Bone, the Bone Broke, the BROKEN Bone FEVER; 
but uncle Phil, a “gem’man ob color,’ who had a touch of it, callsit 
Bone Broken. It is said to cause great pain in broken limbs and 
sprained joints. - 

The darkness that hovers o’er the world, and the fair city of Mem- 
phis, when the god of day sinks beyond the waves of the Peacetul 
Ocean, is scattered thin, in this locality, by the brilliant gas-lights 
that illumine our principal streets. Tt cannot be said that Memphis 
“loves darkness rather than light.” But alas! we fear it may be said 
that our city fathers love something else more than pure water;—they 
seem so tardy in closing arrangements, to have that health-giving el- 
ement, supplied in abundance and purity, to the dry and dusty dent- 
zens. Memphis needs nothing more than Water-Works. Let ™ 
have an abundance of pure water to drink, and there will be les 
drinking of another kind. There will then be less drunkenness, les 
disorder, and less crime, to blur our fair escutcheon. And then will 
the beautiful city of Memphis bound along the track of prosperity 
and renown, with a speed which knows no parallel. | | 


B. ALLEN, Exq., of Shelby county, Tennessee ; and all Min: 
isters of the Gospel, and Post Masters generally, are authorize! 
agents of the Aurora. 50 per cent will be allowed them for all new 
subscribers of $2.00 each. Cees PUBLISHERS. 
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Hidéed so important a part ere my youthful read. 
compreh end for a fitsle “reflection. 
only the bright emanition whieh is proéuted for us by 


or lantp, when dafkness approaches; by hght is not 


sparkling of the sunbeams, but, elemené out of which allthis 
triacs, or ‘in conibination with other dbjects. is, without being © 
Viewed a@derivéd from.the sun and the fixed stars" independent 
patérjal ineiteelf, of so subtle and @iffasible nature, that ‘WE 

form a conception*oftt: A portion of 
| means of the sun in n rapid motion, makes 


‘he thout which fife cannet be thought of ; _sinee, without light, . 
Ue cold. and it is, that we a0 often find in n Ho- 


grit ant death ‘Out wise men also teach us, in this 
* that the bliss which falls:to the share of the departed, if they 
wee Performed their vocation as virtadus mén on eartn, is nothing 
i. the Unlimited enjoyment of the purée light; that light which cov- 

the Lord as a when, He stretched out the eavens an 


of light, of hent -whiclf it, on 
was at the same time a ‘Btep in advan‘e for f rther 
for the firm establishment, of thé expansion “of the atmos- 


| 

ratller Bay, ording “to of the original, which plainly wos. 
gah ight bel w yould be moreexpresaive. 


at 


the glittering of the stars, the-brightness of the moon, OF, 
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phere on the second day. The expanse itself existed already, ‘ 
the moment that the universe was first called into being; but fi 
the descent of some, and by the rise of other vapors, which forthe 
themselves in the upper regions into a subtle, invisible fluid, which’ 
we call air, and condensed themselves in the lower regions into water | 
the upper and lower parts became distinctly separate, one from | 
another; and the atmosphere, in-our sacred record, called expansion, i 
was thereby fully. developed ; nevertheless, the creation of its lower i | 
portion, the water, was not finished. We do not therefore find, on | 


the second day of the creation, as our wise men have remarked, the 
otherwise usual expression: 


good,” 


However, on the third day, this approbation of the Almighty i Is Te. 
corded twice; because two principal objects were then filly develop. 
, ed. The tra commanded at first, that the waters under the heaven | 
should gather them8@fves into one place, in order that the dry land 9 : 

might become visible; whereupon He called the dry land Earth, and i & 
the gathering of the w aters Seas; and, secondly, that this same earth 
should bring forth grass; herbs yielding seed, and trees yielding fruf. 
“He caused grass to grow for beasts, and herbs for the use of men; 
_ so that these, at their formation, should immedi: ately find the means | 
| of s satisfy ing their wants. 
celestial bodies, which delight the'eye of every man by ther 
s aud multitude, were present; their places and orbits wer 
already marked out; but their whole influence upon, and their rela- 


i | tion to the other. beings, were not regulated before the. fourth day. 
| 


The greater light, the sun,—and the, smaller light, the moon,—wer 
not only to serve for domination over day and over night, and, 1 
conjunction with the stars, to gather light and heat, and to let them 
fall upon the earth, but they were alga appointed to be for signs and 
| seasons, for the proper measuring of those periods which we call 
| days, months, and years. This last, in particular, took place on the 
| fourth day, and it is for this reason, that, according to the chronolo- 


| of the Isr; aclite per iod } is the bir th - day of the 
eve: it luminaries. 


sorts, distinguished from each other in color, fis and nave 


ral instincts; and the waters were filled with fishes, from the smallest 


species to the largest sea- -monsters; so that the sea,. althoug h ate ‘ 
and ot W ide extent, Was speedily alive 4 with ere 
anim: als small : and ereat, 


‘ On the fitth d;: ay the air was peopled with birds of a thousand dit: " 
| 
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On the sixth day were brought forth quadrupeds, tame and wild 
beasts, also all the reptiles after their different kinds. Forests and 
woods, hills and mountains, even the bosom of the earth were enrich- 
od with inhabitants, that produced, by the great variety of their qual- 
ities, a diversity equally useful, as pleasing in outward nature. Eve- 
rywhere there was now witnessed motion, life, and gaiety ; every spot 
had its inhabitant ; every creature had its vocation, and every being 
showed by its working the wisdom of the great Maker. 


But tomake known the praise of the Lord, to proclaim His great- 
ness in any way, was beyond the power of all these creatures. This 
noble task. was reserved for men, who were destined to be the lords 
and masters over all. After all other objects had been finished, the 
last moments of the creation were cmployed in the formation of man. 
‘The Almighty created him in his image, after His likeness ;’”’ He cre- 
ited him im this manner, after he had, to show the greatness of this 
work, consulted about it with Himself, or, as the Talmud explains it, 
with the already created hosts of angels.* He bestowed upon him 
the power to multiply his species, to fill the earth, and to subdue it. 
He appointed him to be the ruler over the fish of the sea, over the 


eur th. 


Thus were finished in six de xys, the heavens, the earth, and all the 
west of them; and although we cannot apply to the Almighty either 
‘sertion or fatigue, HZe, nevertheless, restedt on the seventh, from all His 
com. This rest must prove to man, in the first place, that he should 
“low himself suitable repose, after performing his labor; and, in the 
second pp that he, by taki ing heed of the Sabbath, instituted and 


ified by the Lord Himself. should give a proof of his belief on the 
ition. 


Most nations of anti iquity were acquainted with the divi- 
10n a oP the week in seven days; and the seventh day rest was already 
‘erved at a very e; arly period.+ The Israelites received the com- 
us andments concerning the Sabbsth, before any other commandment 
Sgiven them ; and, notwithstan ding this, these commands were re- 
‘ted on mount Sin: ai, on account of their high importance, in the 
a (Exod. XX, 8—11): “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 


reiers to the phrase of “let us make.’ This construction is called pluralis 


Proper renderin ig of Shebath (Sabbath) is, to leave off, to cease. 
les being a divine Ins} itution, it was a natural consequence of the ¢ hanges of 
: Which must have had‘a ereat influence wpon the first inhabitants of this 
World. 


owl of the air, and over every living thing that moves upon the 
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holy. For in six daysthe Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, ang 
all that in them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath, and hallowed it.’ And to show us that no work 
is so urgent, no occupation so important, that the day of rest might | 
be profaned, delayed, or removed, the Lord said, after he had.com. — 
municated to the Israelites the precepts and all the particular rules | 
for the erection of a sanctuary, consecrated to Him: “You shall rey. | 
erence my sanctuary, and still keep my Sabbaths.” (Levit. xix. 30; 
xxv. 2.) | 
If we now view with seriousness all that is mentioned in the first 
chapter of Genesis, we must feel ourselves incited to exclaim invol. 
untarily with the royal Psalmist: “Who can utter the almighty power 
of the Lord, and who can show forth all his praise? He has founded 
the earth in wisdom, established the heavens with understanding. | 
He gave the sun for light by day, the regulations of moon and stars, — 
for light in the night. He created great monsters, wild and tame — 
beasts, worms and winged fowls. Finally, He formed man out of the 
dust of the earth, and breathed into him breath of life, that he became 
a living being. O Lord, how great are Thy works; in wisdom hast | 
Thou made them all; the earth is full of thy possessions.” 


DRESS 


_ Youna Lanixs, heware of getting too fond of fine dress—bewa" 
of falling into the habit of having every thing you want. Your hap 
piness and the happiness of those dearest to you may be wrecked | 
forever by such a course. When you want anything, reflect deeply : 
whether you are able to have it or not; and if you cannot get " | 
without making your brothers, your husband, or your futher, g°” 
debt for it, don’t have it, don’t desire it. You will be happier without | 
it—if you love your friends, you cannot bear to have them harass | 
by creditors—it is painful to them—it takes away their energics, ant 
dooms them to a lite worse than slavery; and if you would shelter 
beg-you, to beware of contracting a fondne* 


fine dressing. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF “THE AURORA.” 


TuE new Associate Editor makes his bow to you all this month, 
with many good wishes for your happiness, and with an earnest de- 


- sire that this brief salutatory may be the prelude to an extended and 


pleasant mutual intercourse through the pages of “The Aurora.” 
He has no promises to unfold other than a determination to make a 
diligent use of such resources as long experience in writing, and a 
native fondness for the task will enable him to bring to its perform- 
ance. And on the part of his readers, he has nothing to ask beyond 
a general co-operation, in their way, in aid of the efforts of Editors 
ind Publishers, to furnish them with a Magazine eminently worthy of 


| their preference. Time alone can show whether these reciprocal obli- 
| gations shall have been faithfully discharged. 


WE write from the old Palmetto City—the city of our birth, edu- 


| ation, and all the associations that naturally cluster around one’s 
| : birth place. We regard with honest pride, every thing that tells of 
| her renown—her advancement, the fidelity and patriotism of her 
| Sons—the beauty and virtue of her daughters—the career of her liter- 

_ “ty men—the increase and prosperity ef her institutions—and all 
| that contributes to give her position among her sister cities. We de- 


light to recount her contributions to the catalogue of the brave and 


noble, who have sacrificed blood and treasure, and life itself, in the 


Pate of their country—the great and the gifted, who have adorned 
‘he history of the State and the nation, with the brilliant triumphs. 


of intelleet—the benevolent and good—who have reared in her midst 
nsututions and works of charity, and enduring monuments of en- 
arged liberality—the men of nerve and energy who have underta- 
ken and acco i 


dustri 
_ “sttial progress. We have an innate reverence for her lofty tem- 


bes—where God is worshipped—her colleges and schools, where the 


mplished so much for the promotion of her social.and in- - 
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disciples of Wisdom and Learning congregate---her Lyceums and | 
oe | Literary Unions, which constitute the outer porch through which the | 
|| youthful votary of study may educate himself for higher flights—he 
Institutes and Galleries of Art and Industry, where Genius and Toi] | 
meet and shake hands. Connected with all these are innumerable | 
~ gpecialties of which we shall hereafter refer, and which will furnish || 
us ample topies for our monthly table talk with the readers of “The | 
Aurora.” | 
As most congenial to the sphere of a literary magazine, we will | 
especially bring into view what our beloved city and State have done | 
in the past, and may still do for the cause of Southern Literature, des- | 
pite the sacrifices, personal and pecuniary, which many of her devotees | 
in the cause have been called upon to sustain, and the multiplied dis- | 
; couragements and disappointments which have heretofore attended | 
all their efforts to foster it. We do not despair yet of seeing the day. 
when some reform will be effected in this particular, and when a first 
class Magazine will be liberally sustained by our people. The time 
Mey has fully come when dependence upon the North for our supplies of 
r this department of literature at least should cease---and home under. — 
takings receive a larger share of support than they have ever enjoyed 
before. It is but reasonable to expect it, when the necessity 1s not 
only more than ever glaringly apparent, but the remedy too, is more 
Lau of than ever accessible. We need no longer draw upon our Northern 
| {| neighbors even for Lady’s books, with good reading and fine typ? 
ee graphy, and fashion-plate illustrations, when such a Magazine as “The 
ik a Aurora”’ is already compassing the first two, and needs but a little 
ee 7 more patronage to enable it to furnish the last, as liberally as Godey 
tera ; or Graham can do it for us. In point of wholesome, substantial and 
| useful reading, it is far ahead of either of these periodicals. Its p 
; per and letter-press will compare favorably with any we have seen, 
Py _ and its low rate of subscription, certainly gives it another strong 
Claim to preference of Southern readers. We have selected ‘The 
4 | || Aurora” asa medium of communication with our Southern friends 
God and having now become one of its Associate Editors, and permitted 
to look upon it, as in part, a representative of the Literature of ow 
State, we shall lose no opportunity of advancing its interests, and com 
tributing so far as our humble services may avail, to make-it an ac 


ceptable, and permanent exponent of her wants and resources, and 
those of our cherished South. 


LITERARY WANts or THE Souru. 


Much has been said\and written upon this subject—much that is 
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Utopian and impracticable—a good deal that may be classed as “a la 
| Buncombe,”—some things still that are suggestive, rational and wor- 
| thy of grave consideration. Without aspiring to originality, we pro- 
pose to sift, from the mass of theorizing and speculation, certain 
practical ideas, which we deem capable of being expanded and de- 
~ yeloped to some profit, for the furtherance of the good cause. The 
literary wants of the South are but few at best. She has the material 
2 in abundance—and only needs some systematic application of her re- 
sources, to make them fewer still. 


Tue CHARLESTON PREss. 

Charlesten supports three large daily papers, four wecklies, and 
three monthly journals devoted to various interests. The Daily Press 
is presided over with good judgment and ability, strikingly conserva- 
tive in tone with respect to local politics, and unanimous in the advo- 
cacy of whatever tends to the prosperity of the State. A remarkable 
_ freedom from petty bickerings, jealousies and personalities, character- 
izes its editorial intercourse. The weeklies are organs of several re- 
ligious denominations. They seldom descend to mere sectarian quar- 
rels, and seem to have agreed to dwell together in unity. 

One of our monthly journals is the exponent of a large and influ- 
ential Church—another the organ of the medical profession—and a 
third advocates the claims of Insurance. We shall have something 
to say of each, in its proper place, hereafter. — : 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Our State is doing a good work in the education of her children. 
The State College at Columbia, State Military Academies at Columbia 
and Charleston, and State Medical College at Charleston, are all sup- 
plied with able Instructors. She is sustaining liberally the Public 
Schools, and erecting massive and elegant structures for them. High 
Schools, Denominational Schools and Colleges for both sexes, Private 

Military Academies, Institutions for the fatherless, the deaf, dumb and 
_ tisane, Preparatory Schools of Medicine, Museums and Laboratories, 
Lyceums and Libraries, are all generally supported either wholly or 
partially by State patronage, or else by the fostering care of an appre- 
“lative community. All classes have the means of education within 
their reach, and they alone exclude themselves who imagine that 
‘Ignorance is Bliss,” and Study, a waste of precious time. 
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TABLE, 


GARIBALDI.—There are periods in the world’s history when mark. 


ed and decided characters loom up before its astonished gaze, fixing _ 
public attention and securing the meed of universal admiration. | 
Whether it is that they possess genius and talents of the highest | 
order, which would make them the “bright, particular stars” of any | 
other firmament save the one in which they shine, or whether the | 
times and circumstances surrounding them, past and present, give — 


development to minds that ordinarily would afford no evidences of 


greatness, is difficult to determine. We are inclined to believe that 
stirring and enthusiastic events acting upon minds of more than com- 
mon grasp and power, serve to develope, enlarge, strengthen and ex. 
pand them to their utmost capacity ; these minds then have a reflex 


influence, and seizing hold of the opportunities and circumstances, © 


make them subservient to their elevation and power. 


It isa long train of events that prepares the way for the man— 
that gives a field in which he can operate—that erects a stage upo 
which he can act well his part. A mind of decided inferiority o 
even of mediocrity, though thrown to the surface at such a time, 
would never exert a controlling influence--would manage badly, and 
soon be swept along or away by the force of circumstances. But we 
know that any given period since the creation of man, is filled with 
the same number of minds of genius. In peaceful and happy times, 
they may never attract the attention and astonishment of the world, 
but they are nevertheless engaged in achieving victories as glorious 
and beneficial to mankind at large, as though they were at the head 
of armies, or directing the affairs of States and Empires. 


We believe the man whose name stands at the head of this article 


would have exerted a great and controlling influence had he beet 
born at any other period. But Providence seems to have raised him 
up, a8 he did Joseph to be the instrument of the salvation of Israe! 
to effect the deliverance of down-trodden and priest-ridden Italy. 
He has seized the tide in her affairs which promises to lead to fortune 
and to fame. He has been well schooled for the part he is now pe 
forming: Believing a sketch of the life of this great man will not 
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be uninteresting to our readers at this time. we subjoin the following 
as the most reliable at command: 


“Cooper says t hat there is ‘instinctive tendency in men to 
~Iook at any man who has become distinguished.’ To the world 
outside, a distinguished man becomes a ‘lion,’ that is hunted down 
like the distingve of the latest soiree in upper-tendom ; who plays at 
the game of tongue-fence with the anxious and listening throng, and 
departs from their gaze with trophies won from the Bedlamic crowd, 
_ who eagerly run in quest of the next “lion,” with the firm belief that 
- they have witnesaéd the utterance of true sentiment in the grinning 
play of words. There is an intuitive desire in mankind to become 
| distinguished and looked at; some labor a whole lifetime for the sim- 
ple name—distinguished : forgetting that the world, with all its short- 
comings, has never failed to confer that degree, upon those who truly 
| merited it. Others, forgetting fame while attaching themselves to 
the true principle of chivalric patriotism, have become distinguished 
without that effort in which others have grown gray. 

' Such is the character of the man whose name heads this article, 
| whose fame has eked out upon the age in which he lives, without 
_ having ever sought the much-coveted boon. | 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice; the son of a sailor, and in 
the crude essence of his being organized a hatred and antagonism — 
fordespots of every kind. From very boyhood, his favorite studies 
were the works which treated-of Democratic and Republican polity. 


He declared himself in favor of Republicanism when but an idle 


Of his family and ancestry but little is known, as the revolutions 
Which have distracted Italy since the fifth century have swept off, al- 
most, all traces of that chivalrous spirit by which the ancient Romans 
Were identified. From his character and history, however, the 
modern observer who has studied the identity of national character, 
will at once, recognize in Garibaldi a genuine scion of the old Roman 
Ubiefs, who defended the “Eternal City” against the barbarous en- 
“oachments in the middle AGES. 

He studied while young the riso) and fall of the Roman Empire, 
ind attached himself closely to church history, which so exasperated 

‘enthusiastic mind at first as to turn his wrath against the Papal 
rule in Italy. In the history of modern Italy, he discover- 
ed her weakness, and a melancholy facet revealed itself to his 


“ *nt mind, that the true patriots of his country were in a fearful 
‘Mnority, 
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In a fever of despair he plunged himself into the faction of the 


Carbonari, and connected his fortunes with those desperate partizans 
of France, Poland, Hungary and Italy. He was ready to lead any 
conspiracy into a foreign country, pro ovided it was against the life of 
despot. For his rash and impetuous league against the House of $a. 
voy, the Faction proscribed him in 1834, and sentenced him to death, 
By the assistance of his colleagues he escaped to Genoa, from Whence 
he sailed for South America. ; 

With that intuitive principle of freedom still predominant i in his 
nature, he rushed to the aid of the Republic of Rio Grande, against 
the Brazilians, and soon found himself promoted in the army, in 
which there were over five hundred Italian refugees enlisted. 

The name of Garibaldi became terrible to the despotic provinces 


seeking to swallow up the minor Republics; and the terror of his 


might extended from the banks of the La Plata to the Carribbean 
coast. 

- The melancholy death of his beautiful wife occurred during his 
heaviest struggle, and shed for a time a gloom over his mind; 


which reverse he seemed to have lost all the fire of his nature: ae 
the poet hath truly said, that 


“The heart that is bravest in war, 
Is truest and fondest in love.” 


To an enthusiasm like his, heightened by the adventures and pe- 
rils of revolution, such an event might easily cause him more real 
pain than those equally devoted in the happier walks of life. 

- His second marriage occurred at the town of Burra, in the pro- 


vince of St. Catherine, and never was hero better united to heroine 
This fearless woman, born in the midst of revolt 


than Garibaldi, 


tions, had clung to Republican principles with a fervor that a spirit 
like his only could appreciate. But the Brazilian Imperialists tri- 
umphed over the little Republic of Rio Grande, and Garibaldi hasten- 
ed witlt his Italian legion to Montevideo, and defended that city 
against the famous Rosas, of Buenos Ayres. He fought the troops 
of this arch traitor in the field, and his fleet on the La Plata. But 
the Montevideans, who had begun a war for liberty, soon fell into 
feuds among their leaders, and made war upon each other, and gact'- 
ficed liberty to petty ambition; and the Italians left them in disgust 

About this time, the revolution ; in Paris broke out; and at the new® 
of the downfall of the Orleanists, Garibaldi hastened to. Italy. Lant- 
ing at Nice, he headed a small force under Charles Albert, and fought 
the old enemies of Italy with all the rashness of his fiery nature— 
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confines of Tuscany, and the Neapolitan army, with Bomba at its 


and the world has since known for what purpose. 
sudden news of peace, all but Garibaldi laid down their arms, and, up 
sand men, until the double-headed Eagles of Hapsburg shall take 


their flight from the heart of Italy. Garibaldi is one of the few that 


_ has raised the high standard of liberty everywhere, and has fought 


land of chivalry and song. The parent and foster-child of all other 


*,e 
ae the point of starvation. Their deplorable condition has so far 
| “Xeited the sympathy and generosity of noble spirited citizens of the — 
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was defeated at Navaro by the Austrians; after which he hastened 
to assist his brethren in the ‘Eternal City.’ 


In him the Romans’found a leader who drove Oudinot back to the 


head, fled beyond the frontier. Slavery and oppression had crushed 
out that fire in Roman hearts which lighted up the ranks of the 
Ceesars. 

The intrepid chief finding himself alone in the midst of threaten- 
ing danger, fled to New York, in 1849, and rentained in this country 
until the revolution broke out in Italy ; when he hastened to Sardinia, 


He has taken an active part in the war against Austria, and at the 


to the latest telegram he refuses to disband his army of twelve thou- 


has proven himself above the age—he has fought for freedom, and not 
for fame, in every country where his foot has left an impression—he 


for ii—in him has freedom ever found a representative, and he does 
not desert his fatherland in her hour of peril—he stands like the He-~. 
brew chief, confronting the brazen-harnessed giants of Austria, rely- — 
ing upon the sacred promise, that “The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.” 

Beside the margin of the blue Como, he watches the shadows on its 
glassy breast, and listening to the wild bird's carol in its mountain 
home, weeps for the degenerate slaves of the ancient Hesperia—the 


nations, elected by the Providence of the gods to make the heavens 
tliemselyes more famous—to gather the scattered Empires of the 
world into one body—to temper the barbarous rites of uncivilized 
nations, uniting the diverse languages by the benefit of a common 
tongue, and restoring man to his humanity. 

Italie! Italie !! Thou hast found a true son and patriot in the un- 
pretending Nicean, who stands by thee in thy desperate fortunes ; and 
, the age on which thy sorrows are written, the name of Giuseppe 
“aribaldi will be recognized as the last of the Roman chiefs.” 


P 
Events.—The Druse and Maronite massacres have occa- 
hed great suffering and distress in Syria. Thousands there now — 
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the end of next month, at latest, precludes his being able to prolong 


United States in New York and Boston, that about $17,000 in the 
former city, and $3,000 in the latter, have been raised for their relief 
The cause of their troubles has becn undergoing investigation by the 
officials of the Turkish government.—Garibaldi is still victorious in 
Italy. The details of the battle of Volturno lately ‘fought by the 
forces under Garibaldi and the Neapolitan troops, are that the latter, 
with a force estimated at thirty thousand strong, first attacked the 
former under a thick mist, and were temporarily driven back. Gar. 
ibaldi’s troops did not number over fifteen thousand. The Neapoli- 
tans renewed the attack, and, after a desperate struggle of eight 
hours, were repulsed, routed and pursued to the walls of Capua. 
General Garibaldi was foremost in the pursuit, with pistol in hand, 
cheering on hismen. A brigade of Germans was cut off from the 


main Neapolitan army, and driven to the mountains. Garibalditook | 
five thousand prisoners. The Neapolitans are said to have lost three | 
thousand, in killed and wounded. Garibaldi’s loss amounts to be- 1 
tween twelve hundred and two thousand.—The Prince of Wales, as | 
Baron Renfrew, having visited most of the large cities in the North- | 
ern section of the United States, set sail from Portland, Maine, Oct. — 
20th. He came as far South as the city of Richmond, Va. Twenty- | 
five Southern gentlemen, headed by Hon. H. W. Hilliard, of Ala., ad- 


dressed a letter to the British Minister at Washington, extending au 


ipvitation to the Prince, to visit the Southern States. To this Lord | 


Lyons replied in a letter, from which the following is an extract: 


“His Royal Highness regrets extremely that the shortness of the 


time which he has at his disposal, renders it impossible for him to | 


visit, upon this occasion, the more Southern portions of the United 
States. 

His Royal Highnass hopes to be able to go to Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, but he is so much pressed for time that he will be unable to 
extend his tour farther South. 


In fact, the necessity of His Royal Highness being in England by 


his stay in the United States until the season when travelling in the 
South becomes healthy to European constitutions.” 


The Prince and suite were every where received with demonstra 
tions of respect. It was meet to treat him with respect and hospital: 
ity, because of the excellence of his mother, who is sovereign of the 
most powerful and stable government on the globe. On his own & 
count we don’t know that he is deserving of any more attention than 
thousands of other young men of his age. He seems to be q modest, — 
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qnassuming, and dignified young gentleman, as ‘many others are. 
But he has never yet shown himself possessed of any decided talent. 
His maternal ancestor, George III.; was a great, perhaps, the greatest 
enemy of this country in his day. By the laws of England, the 
Prince of Wales can, at any time after reaching eighteen years, be 
crowned should his mother see fit to abdicate the throne. The heir 
apparent to the crown of Great Britain is always called the Prince of 
‘| Wales—to the crown of France he was styled the Dauphin before 
| the Bournaparte dynasty—to the crown of Spain, Infanta. | 

| Our New York co-temporaries went into ecstacies over the visit 
of the Prince to their city. They thought it incumbent upon them, 
on that occasion, to give a grand ball, to which only three thousand 
should be invited, in the proportion of three gentlemen to four ladies. 
_ The Gothamites think his visit was a great era, and that when the 
| history of the present times is written by a Bancroft, particular and 


honorable mention will be made of their demonstrations and ball in 
his behalf. 


Hon. Stephen A. Douglas arrived in Memphis, by way of the M. 
| &O.R. R., about 11 0 clock p. Mm. of the 23d of October, and was re- 
ceived with great respect, by an immense crowd, and conducted with 
much enthusiasm to the magnificent Gayoso House, from the balcony 
of which he addressed a few remarks, expressing thanks for the cor- 
dial reception. It had been reported several days previous, that he 
_ Was to speak in Memphis on the 24th of October, and in the morning 
_ of that day, the different rail roads leading to the city poured thou- 
_ Sands of people into our midst, curious to see and hear, perhaps the 
most distinguished man in the United States. At 1 o’clock of the 
— 44th, about six thousand people assembled in Market Square, where 
_ Wasa stand erected, to which Judge Douglas was escorted in open 
} carriage, followed by a lengthy procession. He was welcomed to 
_ the stand with great enthusiasm. The following were his opening 
_ Temarks: “T recognise the fact that for years I have possessed in your’ 
beautiful city, many of my most devoted friends. I rejoice in the 
knowledge of that fact. Yet I feel a sadness on this visit. One of 
_ ‘Iny best friends here has departed from this world—a noble patriot, a 
levoted friend, a kind father, a loving husband, possessing all the 
 ‘‘irtues that endear man to his fellow-man. My friend, Gov. Jones, is 
| 20more. I feel the sflemnity of that dispensation of Providence the 
Nore fercibly now, that I aim again reminded of it by my visit here. 
But I have come here to discuss the political issues of the pending 
ection. come not to solicit yonr suffrage, but to make an appeal 
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in behalf of this glorions Uuion, in an ad inetiot of those principles 
which in my opinion, alone can save it.” In the course of his speech 
he said, the principles held and advocated by Lincoln were subversive 
of the Constitution of the United States and of the Union. No map 
had done more to defeat Lincoln’s election in the present campaign 
than be had. No man would regret more than he, the election of 
Lincoln. But should he be elected by a majority of the people of the 
United Siates according to the provisions of the Constitution, he did 
not believe it a sufficient cause for breaking up the Union. We no. 
ticed that this sentiment was received with great applause and appro. 
bation. Judge Douglas spoke about two hours. In conclusion he 
thanked the people for the kindness with which he had been received 


and treated—that whenever he had visited Memphis, he had been 


welcomed as one of her citizens returning home. He left in the even- 
ing on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, to fill his other ap. 
pointmemts. Before we next have the pleasure of holding converse with 
the readers of “The Aurora,” the great election will have past. Asal 
our fai lady iriends are “for Union, to a ma n,”’ we trust they will ex- 
crt their potent influence to prevent a dissolution, and all the hor- 
rible consequences that must follow in quick succession, 


On the Sth of October, there was a grand parade and procession 


onigipated m honor, as was said, of the Union candidates—Bell and 
“verett. An immense car, drawn by six fine horses, beautifully deco- 
rated with ved, white and blue, was ar ‘ranged with seats to accommo- 
te thirty-three young ladies, each bearing a flag of one of the States 
of the Union. No more interesting sight could be imagined. The 


bore the fi: ag on which was ins scribed ViRGINIA, must have 
been 2 ad: Luighte r of the Old Dominion. 


than any. 


Vio 


Ifer flag was more handsome 


_After traversing the principal streets, preceded by a music 

ragon, on which was a large bell, 
4 


which ever and anon was rung as 
add to the musie¢, and followed by 2 procession, a halt was made 


a delightful grove of forest trees, where speeches were mace 2) 
Various we} 


men.—The late State eléctions North have gone lar gely 
Republicans. In Indiana the entire Repablican 
lected by from five to ten thousand majority. In Ohio it} 
about twelve thousand. and in P ennsyivania it is thirty-two thousand 
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ninety-tw 
| 73 two. In- I lorida the Breekinr idve candidates were elected 
Am; yority of about fifteen hundred. 
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their most interesting appearance. The two or three severe frosts we 
have experienced, have touched with a mighty influence the vegetable 
kingdom and all colors, and all shades of all colors are to be seen in 
forest, grove and valley. There is the deep scarlet of the black-gum, 
the pale yellow of the poplar, the bright orange of the hickory, the 
somber hues of the post-oak, the flaming red of the red-oak, and white 
oak, the: sear leaf of the elm, with the green leaves of all not yet 
touched by the enchanting wand, mingled in grand profusion. A 
European writer has said it was worth a visit across the Atlantic 
ocean, to behold the beauties of the American forests in autumn. 
Weascribe to that writer good taste. To us the beauties of the forest 
in the “sear and yellow leaf,’ fur surpass their lively and gay appear- 
ance in spring. The former wraps us in a thoughtful, meditative 
mood; the latter inspires us with joyous, excitable emotions. The 
former is more suited to reflection; the latter, to festivities. The fa- 
ding, falling leaves of autumn remind us of the instability and muta- 
bility of all earthly things, ourselves among the rest. We see that 
decay and death are written in beautiful colors upon all around. 
flow delightful, at this season, to stroll through the woods and hear 
the rustling of the leaves beneath our feet, as they encompass, in a 
soft thick covering the bare bosom of mother é¢arth, as if to-shiel@-1t — 
trom the bitter cold and driving snew storms that must soon come 
wponit. Tow pleasant to watch the gay dwellers of the forests as 
ley frisk about in search of nuts to lay away in their store-houses 
wr the dark, dreary, cold and cheerless days of winter; that then 
ley may lie in their snug, warm beds and reach forth and get their 
“upples, without having to encounter the chilling blasts. And ean 
We not gather useful lessons from these silent teachers? Do we not 
earn that in time of abundance, we should prepare for the dark days 
» adversity should they ever come—that in the midst of health and 
ie we should make our house ready for the winter of decay axd 


leath ? But we have the satisfaction of knowimg, that as the germ 
lulls to the 
earth, (lies, 


ground at, the approach of winter, is received into the 
and a new principle of life spring's therefrom, in the com- 


'o “pring, so though we decay and die, yet there is a lovely spring 
time 


+ 


foming, a glorious resurrection morn, when all who have heeded 
lessons taught in Nature and Revelation, will awake, to newness 
i fe—will arise in the enjoyment of new powers, faculties and per- 
enh, With vlorified bodies fashioned after the image of the ever 
von Of God. Ifwe walk forth in the pleasant days of autumn 
, nt these reflections, we shall find “books in the running brooks, 


SM stones, and good in every thing.’ 
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Many and beautiful were the inyentions, fabrics and specimens of 


handiwork on exhibition at the late fair held at Memphis, during the } 
second week of October. It was estimated that four or five thousand — 
people were present each day. The most interesting article we say 
on exhibition, was a miniature specimen of humanity, thirty-nine | 
years old, in Mrs. Ellen Briggs, who was about the height, size and 
weight of a well grown little girl of three and a half years of age, | 
In conversation she was. as spicy and intelligent as any lady. She 


has a well balanced mind, and is perfett in figure and development. 
She has three children of ordinary sizes. She is decidedly a lady of 
good taste and cultivation. You ask me how I know. Because she 


subscribed for “The Aurora,’ for herself and a friend away up in— 


Michigan. 


The distinguished Break Bone fever or Dengue has been in almost — 
every family, within a large circle around this point. We have never — 


heard of its proving fatal, except where the patient has relapsed into 
some other disease, by exposing himself before fully recovering. 
The number of cotton bales daily brought to this market, at the 
present time, by rail-road and river, is between three and four thousand. 
This cotton is equivalent to $150,000 or $200,000. This brisk business 


continues for nearly half the months in the year. Can anything im- | 
_ pede the rapid progress and prosperity of a city which commands») — 
rich a trade? Is it astonishing with this view, that Memphis has In- 


creased within the last ten years more than fourfold? And is it chim- 


erical to say that within the next decade it will reach a population of || 


150,000? Nous verrons. 


To tuk Reapers or “THe Avurora.’—Respected Friends: In view 
of the great loss sustained, by having the office of “The Aurora,” and 
every thing connected with it consumed by fire; and in view of the 
efforts we have made, and are now making, to establish this mag* 
zine upon a permanent basis, (which we have nearly accomplished, 
may we not hope that you will aid us? This you can effectually 4 
either by remitting to us immediately all arrearages, if this has no! 
already been done ; or by getting usa few new subscribers. 0" 
united effort on the part of our friends for a few months, would place 


The Aurora” upon the shining eminence of success, whence 1t8 T®" 


of light would go forth, to illuminate and gladden the hearts ant 


homes of thousands throughout our land. Will not every friend of 


our Southern enterprise respond ? 


Very Respectfully 
Memphis, Oct; 25, 1860. 


W. S. PERRY. 
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